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TENNYSON AND LONGFELLOW. 
Tue London Judy has this squib : 


Mr. Longfellow goeth on a visit to the Poet 
Laureate. He is met at the station by his host. 
Mr. Tennyson (Jog.) : 


** Should you ask me, H. W. L., 

If that I am glad to see you, 

If that in my humble wigwam 

We will smoke the fragrant peace-pipe ; 
I should answer, I should tell you — 
From the great lakes of the North Land, 
Where once dwelt the grim Ojibways 
(Not to mention the Dacotahs), 

Where the pumpkin, squash, and greenbacks, 
Apple sass and wooden nutmegs, 
Flourished in their wild profusion, 

Lo! I bid thee hearty welcome, 

O musician and sweet singer ! ’’ 


The reply of Mr. Longfellow must inevitably 
be as follows: 


**T hold it truth with those who say 
(I don’t exactly know their names) 
That poets who have equal fumes 
Should meet thus in a friendly way. 
Tho’ ocean waves they raise and fall 
(And I was ill when tempest tossed, ) 
_*Tis better to’ve been ill and crossed 
Than never to have crossed at all !’’ 
Mr. Tennyson (/oq.) : 
** This isn’t the forest primeval ; the murmur 
ing trees and the hemlocks 
Bearded with moss are not here ; nor, indis 
tinct in the twilight, 
Do they like Druids of old stand ; nor with wine 
of Catawba 
Can we regale you here, as it grows by the 
Beautiful River ; 
But such asI have at your service I place— 
f‘ port, sherry, and bitter 
Beer brewed by Bass shall be yours ; and now 
let us go into dinner.”’ 


The poets will then dine, At such moments 
meaner mortals, like Judy and her readers, must 
not intrude upon them — at any rate until the 
cloth is withdrawn, when Mr. Longfellow will 
thus address his host : 


** Comrade, I have dined extremely well ; and 
as since early dawn 

I have tasted naught save beer, and of that only 
one’small horn, 

You may guess that I enjoyed it ; and this truth 
the poet sings, 

That, no matter how ethereal, poets suffer hun- 
ger’s stings. 


If perhaps that you’ll excuse me, I should like 


to go to bed, 
And in slumber steep my senses, also rest my 
weary head.’’ 


Whereupon Mr. Tennyson will ring for can- 
dies, and escort his guest to his room, 
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Arrived at the bedroom ,door, it is perfectly 
certain he will then say : 


‘Tf you’re waking, call me early, call me early, 
Alfred dear, 
I find it, after London, really very pleasant 


here ; 

And as a walk ere breakfast I admire, if fine the 
day 

Let us go to-morrow morning — yes, I only hope 
we may.”’ 


At this point the American bard retires to his 
couch, shutting his door. His host, however, 
gives a final vent to his Longfellownian feelings 
in these words : 


‘* Stars of the summer night, 
High in your azure deeps, 
Not too much golden light — 
He sleeps, 
My William sleeps, 
Sleeps. 


*¢ Dreams of the summer night ; 
Don’t, please, with nightmare keep 
Him broad awake to-night ; 
But sleep, 
Yes, let him sleep, 
Sleep.”’ 


The scene will here close. 





LONGFELLOW. 


An English greeting to the Bard, who bears 
His chaplet of sweet song from that far West, 
Where pine woods, with their branches low 

depress’d, 

Cease not lamenting to the scented airs 

For Hiawatha, as he disappears 
Swift sailing to the Islands of the Blest, — 
And for Evangeline, who, now at rest, 

With our own Gertrude’s self the amaranth 

8 


Glad greeting ! — for, in many an English home, 
The poet’s voice has pierced the silent night, 
With chants of High Resolve, and Joys that 

come 
At Duty’s summons ; —then Hope’s answer- 
ing light, — 
Clear as the red star watching o’er the earth, — 
Glows forth afresh on life’s rekindled hearth. 
Examiner. B. 





Arter a brief but very pleasant sojourn in 
London, Professor Longfellow has left for the 
Isle of Wight, after visiting which island for a 
few days he will cross over to the Continent. 
Switzerland and Italy will occupy the poet until 
next May, when our distinguished guest will 
return to London, when it may be hoped that he 
will accept a public demonstration of the affec- 
tionate regard in which he is held by men of 
every class. Atheneum, 

















THE LIFE OF DAVID GARRICK. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
The Life of David Garrick ; from Original 
Family Papers, and numerous published 
and unpublished sources. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the 
same of Sterne,’ &c. 2 vols. London, 
1868. 


Garrick has not been fortunate in his 
biographers. He has had three — Murphy, 
Davies, and Boaden. The two first wrote 
lives of him which have gone through sev- 
eral editions; the last wrote a Memoir, 
prefixed to two bulky quartos of Garrick’s 
Correspondence, which were published in 
1831. Murphy and Davies knew the great 
actor. They were members of his company 
at Drury Lane, — Murphy, during a period 
which, though brief, was long enough to 
satisfy even his vanity that the stage was 
not the true sphere for his versatile and am- 
bitious genius, and also to secure him an 
unenviable niche in Churchill’s Rosciad; 
and Davies from 1752 to 1762, when he 
quitted the boards, partly through dread of 
Churchill, partly because he found he could 
not attend both to. his shop—he was a 
bookseller— and to the business of the stage. 
‘ Nobody,’ said Johnson, ‘ can write the life 
of a man but those who have eat, and drank, 
and lived in social intercourse with him.’ But 
a man may have done all these things, and 
yet write a life very badly. So it was with 
both Murphy and Davies; for there was 
bitterness in their hearts of an old standing. 
Murphy as a dramatic author, and Davies 
as an actor, had fancied wrongs to revenge, 
and the humiliation to resent of benefits 
received and injuries forgiven; and the 
leaven of their ancient grudges tainted both 
their works. But Murphy’s, besides being 
_ venomous, is inaccurate, and, what is more 
surprising in a man whose dialogue in com- 
edy was terse and sparkling, it is extremely 
prosy. That of Davies, while much less 
coloured by prejudice, and upon the whole 
sensibly and agreeably written, is often in- 
correct in its details, and far from complete 
in its treatment of the subject. We should 
have had very different books from both, 
could they have dreamed that their own let- 
ters to Garrick, with the drafts of his re- 
plies, had been preserved, and were one 
day to rise up in judgment against their in- 
gratitude and injustice to one who had 
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shown them signal forbearance, and loaded 
them with repeated favours. 

These letters, with the rest of Garrick’s 
Correspondence, which he had carefully 
preserved and docquetted, probably with a 
view to an Autobiography at some future 
date, were in Boaden’s hands. He had not 
known Garrick either on the stage or in 
private. But these documents, with such 
information as he might have obtained from 
Mrs. Garrick, whom he did know, were 
enough to have enabled him to produce a 
satisfactory life. Boaden, however, was not 
the man for the work. He had neither the 
sympathetic imagination, the discriminating 
judgment, nor the vivacity of style, which 
it demanded; and his ‘ Memoir’ is meagre 
in details, and most colourless and jejune 
in treatment. 

That he did not even make a judicious 
selection of the Correspondence which he 
edited is now certain. Most valuable as 
much of it is, not a little could well have 
been spared to make room for what he 
omitted. The whole Correspondence having 
come many years afterwards into the hands 
of Mr. John Forster, those who cared for 
such inquiries were taken by surprise hy 
the announcement in a note to his ‘ Life of 
Goldsmith’ (vol. i. p. 242), that the letters 
which Boaden had not published would 
‘form the most striking and valuable con- 
tribution that has yet been made to the 
great actor’s history.’ This statement was 
in some measure confirmed by the quota- 
tions given by Mr. Forster from a series of 
Garrick’s early letters to his family; and 
curiosity was still further whetted by the 
appearance in the same gentleman’s elabo- 
rate Essays on Churchill and Foote of other 
letters from the same source, scarcely less 
interesting from the light which they threw 
upon Garrick’s character and his relations 
to these and others of his contemporaries. 

It is to be regretted that a judicious and 
well-edited selection of these papers should 
not have been published, and left to speak 
for itself; or, at all events, that Mr. Fors- 
ter, or some other writer of unquestionable 
skill, should not have worked. them up into 
a Life, that might have taken a place in 
literature worthy of the great actor's repu- 
tation. Instead of this, they have been 
entrusted to the author of these volumes, 
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who has produced a work which assuredly 
does not answer that condition. 

Like Johnson’s friend Birch, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald seems to be ‘ a dead hand at a life.’ 
Within two years or so he has grappled 
with Charles Lamb’s and Sterne’s, and now 
Garrick’s is before us in two volumes, that 
number together nearly a thousand pages. 
Like all hasty literary work it is much too 
long. If lives are to be written on this 
scale, we must, as Sydney Smith said, get 
back to the days of Methusaleh, when men’s 
years were counted by hundreds, and not 
by tens. But length is not its only or its 
worst fault. It wants accuracy, judgment 
in selection, and method in arrangement ; 
and is, besides, at once tawdry and slovenly 
in style. Mr. Fitzgerald is merciless to the 
inaccuracies of other people. His own are 
legion. He talks, for example, of Garrick’s 


when he means Thompson’s, ‘ Tancred and 
Sigismunda’ (vol. ii. p. 121), of ‘ the great 
Earl of Chatham,’ instead of Lord Chester- 
field (vol. i. p. 75),—the great Earl of 
Chatham in 1737!—places the death of 
Foote, not at Dover, but at ‘a lonely French 
port’ (vol. ii., p. 250), and tells us (vol. i., 


224) that a speech which Garrick wrote for 
Macbeth’s last scene, and which has not 
within the memory of playgoers been spoken 
on the stage, ‘will always keep its place’ 
there. The same blundering heedlessness 
pervades Mr. Fitzgerald’s style. Here are 
a few examples of his respect for syntax. 
‘ Carrying the precious wares in their pock- 
ets that wus to make all their fortunes’ (vol. 
i., p. 35). ‘There was always crowded 
houses’ (Ibid., p. 335). ‘The pupil whom 
he fancied was fast asleep below’ (lbid., 
p- 30). The confusion of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
sentences, amusing at first, becomes irritat- 
ing by repetition. In one place he informs 
us that a leading wit and critic at Bedford 
Coffee-house was to be seen there nightly 
after he was dead. ‘Here, too, was seen 
that wild and witty and drunken Dr. Bar- 
rowby, who, after a jovial life, had died the 
death that so often attends on a jovial life’ 
(vol. i., p. 283). But the shock of such 
nonsense is tolerable, compared to the be- 
wildering effect produced by Mr. Fitzger- 
ald’s utter disregard of method, or the sim- 
ple rules which regulate the use of the pro- 
noun. Into the middle of a passage about 
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one person he constantly thrusts what is, in 
faet, a note about somebody else, and then 
goes on with the main thread of his narra- 
tive in a way that makes it impossible to 
know of which he is speaking. So little 
master, too, of the simplest rules of com- 
position is this gentleman, who has under- 
taken to give the world a critical estimate 
of the literary merits of Lamb and Sterne, 
that he can fill page upon page with sen- 
tences such as these : — 


‘This foolish proceeding was welcomed by the 
town with delight, now rather famished for want 
of real nutriment.’ (v. ii. p. 157.) ‘It was the 
last thing in the world he dreamed, that his 
friend would think of entering into opposition 
against him.’ (Jbid. p. 184.) ‘A complete 
collection of these Garrick pamphlets would be 
curious. The British Museum is a:very im- 
perfect gathering, but whose number is still very 
considerable.’ (v. i, note p. 244.) ‘On- one 
May night, ’57,Garrick must have been brought 
word of tle strange and dramatic scene.’ (v. i. 
p. 823.) 


Nor is Mr. Fitzgerald more accurate in 
statement than in style. Another striking 
defect of his book is the absence of refer- 
ence to his authorities. Even where he 
does mention them —a rare occurrence — 
it is in such vague terms as ‘ Cradock,’ 
‘ Kirkman,’ ‘ Stockdale,’ ‘ Cooke.’ The gen- 
eral reader is not much the wiser for such 
a reference as this. He is not likely to 
know even of the existence of Stockdale's 
or Cradock’s Memoirs of themselves, or of 
Kirkman’s or Cooke’s Memoirs of Macklin. 
And even when Mr. Fitzgerald condescends 
to furnish this faint clue to his authority, it 
is no easy task to verify his statements, for 
as a rule he gives no citation of either vol- 
ume or page. The value of any statement 
in a work based, as this is, entirely on what 
other people have written, must of course 
depend wholly on the character of the 
source from which it comes. But Mr. Fitz- 
gerald systematically deprives his readers 
of this test. Page after page is made up 
of passages manufactured out of Tate Wil- 
kinson’s, Mrs. Bellamy’s, Stockdale’s, Da- 
vies’s and other memoirs, without a word 
of acknowledgment. The letters published 
by Boaden are quoted, or their contents 
used, at every turning; but, as a rule, no 
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indication is given of the source from which 
the quotations are taken. 

But enough of Mr. Fitzgerald and his 
shortcomings! More pleasant will it be to 
our readers and ourselves to turn from these 
to the great actor and amiable man whose 
story he has attempted not very happily to 
tell. 

David Garrick was born at the Angel Inn, 
Hereford, on the 19th February, 1716. 
He was French by descent. His paternal 
grandfather, David Garric, or Garrique, a 
French Protestant of good family, had es- 
caped to England after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, reaching London on 
the 5th of October, 1685. There he was 
joined in the following December by his 
wife, who had taken a month to make the 
passage from Bordeaux in a wretched bark 
of fourteen tons, ‘ with strong tempests, and 
at great peril of being lost.’ Such was the 
inveteracy of their persecutors, that, in ef- 
fecting their own escape, these poor people 
had to leave behind them their only child, 
a boy called Peter, who was out at nurse 
at Bastide, near Bordeaux. It was not till 
May, 1687, that little Peter was restored to 


them by his nurse, Mary Mougnier,* who 


came over to London with him. By this 
time a daughter had been born, and other 
sons and daughters followed; but of a nu- 
merous family three alone survived — Peter, 
Jane, and David. David settled at Lisbon 
as a wine merchant, and Peter entered the 
army ind706.. His regiment was quartered 
at Lichfield; and some eighteen months af- 
ter he received his commission he married 
Arabella, the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Clough, Vicar Choral of the cathedral there. 
There was no fortune on either side, but 
much affection. The usual result followed. 
Ten children were born in rapid succession, 
of whom seven survived. Of these the 
third was David, who made his appearance 
somewhat inopportunely, while his father, 
then a lieutenant of dragoons, was at Here- 
ford on recruiting service. 

Lichfield was the home of the family. 
There was good blood on both sides of it, 
and they were admitted into the best soci- 
ety of the place, and held in deserved re- 
spect. David was a clever, bright. boy, of 
quick observation, apt at mimicry, and of 

* Not Montgorier, as printed by Mr. Fitzgerald. 
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an engaging temper. Such learning as the 
grammar-school of the town could give he 
obtained; and his training here, and at 
Edial some years afterwards under his 
townsman Samuel Johnson, produced more 
of the fruits of a liberal education than com- 
monly results even from schooling of a more 
elaborate and costly kind. The occasional 
visits of a strolling troop of players gave 
the future Roscius his first taste of the fas- 
cinations of the drama. To see was to re- 
solve to emulate, and before he was eleven 
years old he distinguished himself in the 
part of Serjeant Kite in a performance of 
Farquhar’s ‘ Recruiting Officer,’ organised 
for the amusement of their friends by his 
companions and himself. 

Meanwhile the cares of a numerous fam- 
ily were growing upon his parents. To 
meet its expenses, his father exchanged 
from the dragoons into a marching regi- 
ment, and went upon half-pay. Peter, the 
eldest boy, had gone into the Navy; and 
upon the invitation of the uncle, whose 
name he bore, young David, then only 
eleven, was sent to Lisbon, apparently 
with the expectation that a provision for 
life would be made for him in his uncle’s 
business. But either his uncle had no such 
intention, or the boy found the occupation 
distasteful, for his stay in Portugal did not 
extend over many months. Short as it was, 
he succeeded in making himself popular 
there by his vivacity and talents. After 
dinner he would be set upon the table to 
recite to the guests passages from the plays 
they were familiar with at home. A very 
pleasant inmate he must have been in the 
house of his well-to-do bachelor uncle. No 
doubt he was sent home with something 
handsome in his pocket; and when a few: 
years afterwards the uncle came back to 
England to die, he left his nephew 10002., 
—twice as much as he gave to any others 
of the family. 

Garrick’s father, who had for some years 
been making an ineffectual struggle to keep 
his head above water upon his half-pay, 
found he could do so no longer, and in 1731 
he joined his regiment, which had been sent 
out to garrison Gibraltar, leaving behind 
him his wife, broken in health, to face sin- 
gle-handed the debts and duns, the worries 
and anxieties, of a large family. In her 
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son David she found the best support. 
His heart and head were ever at work to 
soften her trials, and his gay spirit doubt- 
less brightened with many a smile the sad 
wistfulness of her anxious face. The fare 
in her home was meagre, and the dresses of 
its inmates scanty and well worn; still there 
were loving hearts in it which were drawn 
closer together by their very privations. 
But the poor lady’s heart was away with 
the father. 


*I must tell my dear life and soul,’ she writes 
to him in a letter quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
which reads like a bit of Thackeray or Sterne, 
‘that Iam not able to live any longer without 
him ; for I grow very jealous. But in the midst 
of all this I do not blame my dear. I have very 
sad dreams for you, . . but I have the 
pleasure when I am up, to think, were I with 
you, how tender. . . . my dear would be to 
me; nay was, when I was with you last. O! 
that I had you in my arms. I would tell my 
dear life how much I am his. — A. G.’ 


Her husband had then been only two 
years gone. Three more weary years were 
to pass before she was to sce Ge again. 
This was in 1736, and he returned, shattered 
in health and spirits, to die within little 
more thana year. One year more, and she, 
too, the sad faithful mother, whose ‘dear 
life’ was restored to her arms only to be 
taken from them by a sterner parting, was 
herself at rest. 

During his father’s absence Garrick had 
not been idle. His busy brain and restless 
fancy had been laying up stores of observa- 
tion for future use. He was a general fa- 
vourite in the Lichfield circle — amusing 
the old, and heading the sports of the young 
—winning the hearts ofall. Gilbert Walms- 
ley, Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court, a 
good and wise friend, who had known and 
loved him from childhood, took him under 
his special care. On his suggestion, possi- 
bly . his help, David and his brother 
George were sent as pupils to Johnson’s 
academy at Edial, to complete their studies 
in Latin and French. Garrick and John- 
son had been friends before, and there was 
indeed but seven years’ difference in their 
ages. But Johnson even then impressed 
his pupil with a sense of superiority, which 
never afterwards left him; while Garrick 
established an equally lasting hold upon 
the somewhat capricious heart of his un- 
gainly master. From time to time he was 
taken by friends to London, where, in the 
theatres that were to. be the scenes of his 
future triumphs, he had opportunities of 
studying some of the leading performers, 
‘whom he was afterwards to eclipse. Even 
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in these early days the dream of coping 
with these favourites of the town had taken 
possession of him. But he kept it to him- 
self, well knowing the shock he would have 
inflicted on the kind herrts at home, had he 
suggested to them tLe possibility of such a 
career for himself. 

By the time his fathcr returned from Gib- 
raltar Garrick was nineteen. A profession 
must be chosen, and the law appears to 
have been thought the fittest for a youth of 
so much readiness and address, and with 
an obviously unusual faculty of speech. 
Some further preliminary studies were, how- 
ever, indispensable. He could not afford 
to go to either university, and in this strait 
his friend Walmsley bethought him of a 
‘dear old friend’ at Rochester, the Rev. 
Mr. Colson, afterwards Lucasian Professor 
at Cambridge,-a man of eminence in sci- 
ence, as a person most likely to give young 
Garrick the instruction in ‘ mathematics, 
philosophy, and humane learning’ which 
was deemed requisite to complete his edu- 
cation. To him, therefore, a letter was 
despatched, asking him to undertake the 
charge, from which we get an authentic and 
agreeable picture of the young fellow’s char- 
acter : 

*He is a very sensible fellow, and a good 
scholar, nineteen, of sober and good dispositions, 
and is as ingenious and promising a young man 
as ever I knew in my life. Few instructions on 
your side will do, and in the intervals of study 
he will be an agreeable companion for you. 
This young gentleman has been much with me, 
ever since he was a child, and [ have taken much 
pleasure in instructing him, and have a great 
affection and esteem for him.’ 


Mr. Colson accepted the proposal; but 
by the time the terms had been arranged, 
another young native of Lichfield, in whom 
Walmsley felt no slight interest, had deter- 
mined to move southward to try his fortunes, 
and was also to be brought under Mr. Col- 


son’s notice. This was Samuel Johnson, 
whose Edial Academy had by this time been 
starved out, but for whom London, the last 
hope of ambitious scholars, was still open. 
He had written his tragedy of ‘ Irene,’ and 
it had found provincial admirers, Walmsley 
among the number, who thought a tragedy 
in verse the open sesame to fame and for- 
tune. For London, therefore, Johnson and 
Garrick started together — Johnson, as he 
used afterwards to say, with two-pence- 
halfpenny in his pocket, and Garrick with 
three halfpence in his; a mocking exag- 
geration, not very wide, however, of the 
truth. Walmsley announced their depar- 
ture to Mr. Colson on the 2nd March, 1737, 
in the often quoted words : — 
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*He (Garrick) and another neighbour of 
mine, one Mr. Johnson,* set out this morning 
for London together ; Davy Garrick to be with 
you early next week ; and Mr. Johnson to try 
his fate with a tragedy, and to see to get himself 
employed with some translation, either from the 
Latin or the French. Johnson is a very good 
scholar and poet, and I have great hopes will 
turn out a fine tragedy writer.’ 


For some reason not now known Garrick 
did not go to Mr. Colson in a week. On 
reaching town he lost no time in getting 
himself admitted to the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn (19th March, 1737) by 
payment of the admission fee of 3/. 3s. 4d., 
the only act of membership which he ap- 

ears ever to have performed. He stayed 
in London with Johnson for some time, and 
their finances fell so low that they had to 
borrow 5/. on their joint note from one Wil- 
cox, a bookseller and acquaintance of Gar- 
rick’s, who afterwards proved one of John- 
son’s best friends. Most probably Gar- 
rick’s plans of study under Mr. Colson were 
disconcerted by the illness of his father, 
who died within a month after Garrick had 
started from Lichfield. Nor was it until 
the death soon afterwards of the Lisbon 
uncle, and the opening to Garrick of his 
100027. legacy, that he found himself in a 
Late in 


condition to incur that expense. 
1737 he went to Rochester, and remained 
with Mr. Colson for some months, but with 
what advantage can be only matter of con- 


jecture. Colson, like the Rev. Josiah Car- 
gill, as described x Meg Dods, was ‘just 
dung donnart wi’ learning,—a man too 
much absorbed in abstruse scientific studies 
to be the fittest of tutors for a youth of the 
mercurial temperament and social habits of 
Garrick. But there was so much of honest 
ambition and natural goodness of disposition 
in his pupil, that it may safely be assumed 
he did not fail to profit by the learning of 
the man, of whose peculiarities he must 
have been.quite aware before he placed him- 
self under his charge. Whatever his prog- 
ress in the liter@ humaniores, Rochester 
was as good a field as any for such a stu- 
dent of character and manners. He cer- 
tainly made himself liked in the family, 


*In 1769, when Garrick was one of the most nota- 
ble men in Eng'and, the letters of Walmsley to Col- 
son were published by Mrs. Newling, Colson’s 
daughter. She sent the originals at the same time 
to Garrick’s friend, Mr. Sharp, to be forwarded to 
the great actor. In the very charming letter to 
Garrick which accompanied them, Mr. Sharp says, 
‘If I had called, as I sometimes do, on Dr. Johnson, 
and showed him one of them where he is mentioned 
as one Johnson, I should have risked perhaps the 
sneer of one of his ghastly smiles.’—(Garrick Cor- 
respondence, v. i. .) This remark Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, with characteristic inaccuracy, ascribes to 
UG. Steevens, 
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and Colson’s daughter, Mrs. Newling, re- 
calling herself to Garrick’s notice twenty 
years afterwards, speaks of the great pleas- 
ure with which she reflects ‘ upon the happy 
minutes his vivacity caused’ during his stay 
with them. 

Early in 1738 Garrick returned to Lich- 
field. By this time his brother Peter had 
left the navy, and returned home. There 
were five brothers and sisters to be provided 
for, so Peter and he clubbed their little for- 
tunes, and set up in business as wine mer- 
chants in Lichfield and London. David, 
by this time tolerably familiar with the ways 
of town, and not unknown at the coffee- 
houses where his wines might be in demand, 
took charge of the London business. 
Vaults were taken in Durham Yard, be- 
tween the Strand and the river, where the 
Adelphi Terrace now stands, and here 
Foote, in his usual vein of grotesque exag- 
geration, used to say, he had known the 
great actor ‘with three quarts of vinegar in 
the cellar, calling himself a wine merchant.’ 

Of Garrick at this period we get a vivid 
glimpse from Macklin, an established actor, 
who was then Garrick’s inseparable friend, 
but was afterwards to prove a constant 
thorn in his side through life, and his most 
malignant detractor after death. Garrick 
‘was then,’ as Macklin told his own biogra- 
pher Cooke, ‘a very sprightly young man, 
neatly made, of an expressive countenance, 
and most agreeable manners.’ Mr. Cooke 
adds, upon the same authority :— 


‘The possessed him wholly; he could 
talk or think of nothing but the theatre; and as 
they often.dined together in select parties, Gar- . 
rick rendered himself the idol of the meeting by 
his mimicry, anecdotes, &c. With other funds 
of information, he possessed a number of good 
travelling stories’ (with which his youthful 
voyage to Lisbon had apparently supplied him), 
‘which he narrated, Sir (added the veteran), in 
such a vein of pleasantry and rich humour, as [ 
have seldom seen equalled.’— Cooke’s Life of 
Macklin, p. 96. 


There could be only one conclusion to 
such a state of things. The wine business 
languished —that it was not wholly ruined, 
and Garrick with it, shows that with all his 
love of society he was able to exercise great 
prudence and self-restraint. ‘Though on 

leasure bent, he had a frugal mind.’ 
tarly habits of self-denial, and the thought 
of the young brothers and sisters at Lich- 
field, were enough to check everything like 
extravagance, though they could not con- 
trol the passion which was hourly feeding 
itself upon the study of plays and inter- 
course with players, and bearing him on- 
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wards to the inevitable goal. Their society, 
and that of the wits and critics about town, 
were the natural element for talents such as 
his. He could even then turn an epigram 
or copy of verses, for which his friend John- 
son would secure a place in the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.’ Paragraphs of dramatic 
criticism frequently exercised his pen. He 
had a farce, ‘Lethe,’ accepted at Drury 
Lane, and another, ‘The Lying Valet,’ 
ready for the stage. Actors and managers 
were among his intimates. He had the en- 
trée behind the scenes at the two great 
houses, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
and his histrionic powers were so well rec- 
ognised, that one evening, in 1740, when 
Woodward was too ill to’ go on as harle- 

uin, at the little theatre in Goodman’s 
Kields, Garrick was allowed to take his 
place for the early scenes, and got through 
them so well that the substitution was not 
surmised by the audience. 

Nor had his been a mere lounger’s de- 
light in the pleasures of the theatre. The ax- 
iom that the stage is nought which does not 
‘hold the mirror up to nature,’ had taken 
deep hold upon his mind. But from the ac- 
tual stage he found that nature, especially in 
the poetical drama, had all but vanished, and 
in its place had come a purely conven- 
tional and monotonous style of declamation, 
with a stereotyped system of action no-less 
formal and unreal. There was a noble 
opening for any one who should have the 
courage and the gifts to return to nature 
and to truth, and Garrick felt that it was 
‘in him’ to effect the desired revolution. 
That the public were prepared to welcome 
_ a reform had been demonstrated by the suc- 
cess, in February, 1741, of his friend 
Macklin at Drury Lane, in the part of Shy- 
lock, which the public had up to that time been 
accustomed to see treated: on the stage as a 
comic part., Reading his Shakspeare by the 
light of his vigorous intellect, Macklin saw 
the immense scope the character afforded for 
the display of varied passion and emotion. 
Nature had given him the Shylock look, 
and in his heart he had ‘the irrevocable 
hate and study of revenge,’ of which the 
character is so grand an expression. In 
the early scenes he riveted the audience by 
the hard cutting force of his manner and 
utterance. The third act came, and here 
he says: 


*I knew I should have the pull, and reserved 
myself accordingly. At this period I threw out 
all my fire; and, as the contrasted passions of 
joy for the merchant’s losses, and grief for the 
elopement of Jessica, open a fine field for an ac- 
tor’s powers, I had the good fortune to please 
beyond my warmest expectations. The whole 
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house was in an uproar of applause, and 1 was 
obliged to pause between the speeches, to give it 
vent so as to be heard.’ 

*No money, no title,’ added the veteran as he 
recited his triumph, ‘could purchase what I felt. 
And let no man tell me after this what fame will 
not inspire a man t6 do, and how far the attain- 
ment of it will not remunerate his greatest la- 
bours. By G—d, sir, though I was not worth 
fifty pounds in the world at this time, yet, let 
me tell you, I was Charles the Great for that 
night.’ — Cooke’s Life of Macklin, p. 93. 


Macklin’s powers were of an exceptional 
kind. He wanted variety and flexibility, 
and those graces of person and manner 
which are indispensable to a great actor. 
His success was, therefore, only momen- 
tary; and it was left to his young friend 
and companion to complete the reform, of 
which his own treatment of Shylock was the 
first indication. 

Nor was that reform far distant. The 
very next summer was to decide Garrick’s 
career. His broodings were now to take 
actual shape. But before hazarding an ap- 
pearance in London he wisely resolved to 
test his powers in the country; and with 
this view he went down to Ipswich with the 
company of Giffard, the Manager of the 
Goodman’s Fields’ Theatre, and made his 
appearance under the name of Lyddal as 
Aboan in Southern’s tragedy of ‘ Oroonoko.” 
This he followed up by several other char- 
acters, both tragic and comic, none of them 
of first importance, but sufficient to give 
him ease on the stage, and at the same time 
enable him to ascertain wherein his strength 
lay. His success was unquestionable, and 
decided him on appealing to a London au- 
dience. 

The quality in which Garrick then and 
throughout his career surpassed all his con- 
temporaries was the power of kindling with 
the exigencies of the scene. Le lost him- 
self in his part. It spoke through him; 
and the greater the play it demanded of 
emotion and passion, the more diversified 
the expression and action for which it gave 
scope, the more brilliantly did his genius 
assert itself. His face answered to his feel- 
ings, and its workings gave warning of his 
words before he uttered them; his voice, 
melodious and full of tone, though far from 
strong, had the penetrating quality hard to 
define, but which is never wanting either in 
the great orator or the — actor; and 
his figure, light, graceful, and well bal- 
anced, though under the average size, was 
equal to every demand which his impulsive 
nature made upon it. We can see all this 
in the portraits of him even at this early 
period. Only in those of a later date do 
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we get some idea of the commanding power 
of his eyes, which not only held his audi- 
ence like a spell, but controlled, with a 
power almost beyond endurance, his fellow- 
performers in the scene. But from the first 
the power must have been there. He had 
noted well all that was good in the profes- 
sors of the art he was destined to revolution- 
ise; and he had learned, as men of ability 
do learn, even from their very defects, in 
what direction true excellence was to be 
sought for. Long afterwards he used to 
say that his own chief successes in ‘ Richard 
the Third’ were due to what he had learned 
through watching Ryan, a very indifferent 
actor, in the same part. Richard was the 
character he chose for his first London 
trial; a choice made with a wise estimate 
*of his own powers, for the display of which 
it was eminently fitted. At this time the 
part was in the possession of Quin, whose 
‘manner of heaving up his words, and la- 
boured action,’ as described by Davies, 
were the best of foils to the fiery energy and 
subtle varieties of expression with which 
Garrick was soon to make the public famil- 
iar. He appeared, by the usual venial fic- 
tion on ae occasions, as a ‘ gentleman 
who never appeared on any stage.’ The 
house was not a great one; still the audi- 
ence was numerous enough to make the ac- 
tor feel his triumph, and to spréad the re- 
port of it remy They were taken by 
surprise at first by a style at once so new 
and so consonant to nature. 


£To the just modulation of the words,’ says 
Davies, ‘and concurring expression of the fea- 
tures, from the genuine workings of nature, they 
had been strangers, at least for some time. But, 
after Mr. Garrick had gone through a variety 
of scenes, in which he gave evident proofs of 
consummate art, and perfect knowledge of char- 
acter, their doubts were turned into surprise 
and astonishment, from which they relieved 
themselves in loud and reiterated applause.’ 


Macklin, of course, was there, and often 
spoke of the pleasure that night’s perform- 
ance gave him. 


‘It was amazing how, without any example, 
but, on the contrary, with great prejudices 
against him, he could throw such spirit and 
novelty into the part, as to convince every im- 
partial person, on the very first impression, 
that he was right. In short, Sir, heat once de- 
cided the public taste; and though the players 
formed a cabal against him, with Quin at their 
head, it was a puff to thunder; the east and 
west end of the town made head against them; 
and the little fellow, in this and about half a 
dozen other characters, secured his own immor- 
tality."— Cooke’s Life of Macklin, p. 99. 
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The ‘ Daily Post’ announced his reception 
next day, in terms which, however little 
they would be worthy of belief in any jour- 
nal of the present day, at that time were 
enough to arrest attention, as ‘the most 
extraordinary and great that was ever 
known on such an occasion’ as a first ap- 
pearance. Another critic in ‘The Cham- 
pion,’ who obviously was equal to his work, 
a phenomenon at no time common in news- 
a critics of the stage, called attention 
to his nice proportions, his clear and pene- 
trating voice, sweet and harmonious, with- 
out monotony, drawling, or affectation ; 
‘neither whining, bellowing, or grumbling,’ 
—tragedians of those days must have been 
marvellously like our own,— ‘ but perfectly 
easy in its transitions, natural in its cadence, 
and beautiful in its elocution.’ 


* He is not less happy in his mien and gait, in 
which he is neither strutting nor mincing, neith- 
er stiff nor slouching. Whenethree or four are 
on the stage with him he is attentive to whatever 
is spoice, and never drops his character when he 
has finished a speech, by either looking con- 
temptuously on an inferior performer, unneces- 
sary spitting, or suffering his eyes to wander 
through the whole circle of spectators. His ac- 
tion is never superfluous, awkward, or too fre- 
quently repeated, but graceful, decent, and be- 
coming.’ 


This is invaluable, both as showing what 
Garrick was, and what the actors of that 
time —in this also, unhappily, too like the 
actors of our own—were not. He was 
‘terribly in earnest.’ He did-not play with 
his work. He had transported himself into 
the ideal Richard, and his strong concep- 
tion spoke in every flash of his eyes, every 
change of his features, every motion of his 
body. It is characteristic of the fervour 
with which he threw himself into the part, 
that before the fourth act was over he had 
all but run out of voice, and was indebted 
to the seasonable relief of a Seville orange 
from a chance loiterer behind the scenes for 
getting articulately to the end of the play. 
This failure of the voice often happened to 
him afterwards, and from the same cause. 
It is one of the characteristics of a sensitive 
organisation, and did not arise in him from 
any undue vehemence, but evidently from 
the intensity which he threw into his de- 
livery. 

A power like this was sure of rapid re- 
cognition in those days, when theatres 
formed a sort of fourth estate. Garrick’s 
first’ appearance was on the 19th of October, 
1741. He repeated the character the two 
following nights, then changed it for 
‘ Aboan,’ his first part of the Ipswich Se- 
ries. The audiences were still moderate, 
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and his salary, a guinea a night, moderate 
in proportion. But fame had carried the 
report of the new wonder from the obscure 
corner of the city, near the Minories, in 
which his friend Giffard’s theatre was situ- 
ated, to the wits and fashionable people in 
the West-end. Richard was restored to the 
bills. ‘Goodman’s Field,’ says Davies, ‘ was 
full of the splendours of St. James’s and 
Grosvenor Square; the coaches of the no- 
bility filled up the space from Temple Bar 
to Whitechapel.’ What Garrick valued 
more than all this concourse of fashionables, 
men of high character and undoubted taste 
flocked to hear him; and on the 2nd of 
November, Pope, ill and failing, who had 
come out early in the year to see Macklin’s 
* Shylock,’ and had recognised its excellence, 
was again tempted from his easy chair at 
Twickenham by the rumour of a worthy 
successor having arisen to the Betterton and 
Booth of his early admiration. 


‘I saw,’ said Garrick, describing the event 
long afterwards to the somewhat magniloquent 
Percival Stockdale, ‘our little poetical hero, 
dressed in black, seated in a side-box near the 
stage, and viewing me with a serious and ear- 
nest attention. His look shot and thrilled like 
lightning through my frame, and I had some 
hesitation in proceeding from anxiety and from 
joy. As Richard gradually blazed forth, the 
house was in a roar of applause, and the con- 
spiring hand of Pope showered me with laurels.’ 
— Stockdale’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 152. 


Pope returned to see him twice; and his 
verdict, which reached Garrick through 
Lord Orrery, shows how deeply he was iin- 
pressed by Garrick’s fresh and forcible style, 
and the genuine inspiration which ani- 
mated his performance. ‘That young man 
never had his equal as an actor, and he will 
never have a rival.’ Pope dreaded that suc- 
cess would spoil him; but Garrick’s genius 
was not of the ungenuine kind, which is 
spoiled by success. He knew only too well 
how far his best achievements fell short of 
what his imagination conceived. Others 
might think his delineations could not be 
improved. Not so he; for act as long as 
he might, there was no great part, in Shak- 
speare especially, which would not con- 
stantly present new details to elaborate, or 





suggest shades of significance or contrast 
which had previously escaped him. The 
praise of old Mrs. Porter, herself the great- 
est tragedian of her time, who had come up} 
to town to see him from her retirement in 
the cmp, F must have spoken more elo-| 
quently to him than even Pope’s broad eulo- | 
gium, and in it, too, there was the prophecy 
of the. ‘ All hail hereafter.’ 


| 


‘He is born’ a 
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an actor, and does more at his first appear- 
ance than ever anybody did with twent 
‘eq od practice ; and, good God, what will 

e be in time!’* The Duke of Argyle and 
Lord Cobham, great authorities in stage 
matters, pronounced him superior to Bet- 
terton. The very conflicts of opinion to 
which such high commendations gave rise 
were the best of fame for the young artist. 
They drew crowds to the theatre ; and even 
before the end of 1741, it was often far too 
small to accommodate the numbers that 
flocked for admittance. The humble salary 
of a guinea a night was clearly no adequate 
return for such merits. Giffard offered him 
a share in the management upon equal 
terms; and within the next few months the 
foundation of the actor’s ultimate great for-, 
tune was laid. 

Such success could not fail to provoke the 
jealousy of those performers who had hith- 
erto occupied the foremost ranks. It wasa 
virtual condemnation of all they had trained 
themselves to think true acting. ‘If this 
young fellow is right, then we have all been 
wrong,’ said one, as if in that statement 
were included a final verdict against him. 
‘ This,’ remarked the sententious Quin, ‘is 
the wonder of a day; Garrick is a new re- 
ligion; the people follow him as another 
Whitefield; but they will soon return to 
church again.’¢ Return, however, they did 
not. A new era had begun; and Garrick, 
whose ready pen did not always do him 
such good service, was able to retort the 
sarcasm in a smart e igram, of which these 
two lines have kept their place in literature. 


* When doctrines meet with general approbation, 
It is not heresy, but Reformation.’ 


When Dukes by the dozen, great Parlia- 
ment men, Mr. Pitt and others, and even 
Cabinet Ministers, were to be seen in the 
front boxes applauding, and were known to 
court the young actor’s acquaintance, the 
adverse whispers of the few, who are always 
too wise to believe in what all the rest of 
mankind believe in, were of small account. 
Gray might pooh-pooh the new genius, and 
Walpole insinuate that he ‘saw nothing 
wonderful in him’—when did he ever re- 
cognise es trul at? —but they 
felt themselves to be the heretics, and pow- 


erless against the overwhelming tide of 


* This speech was conveyed to Garrick in a letter, 
26th April, 1742, from his friend the Rev. T. New- 
ton. —Garrick Correspondence, vol. i. . 

+ Quin and Garrick became excellent friends. 
Leaving a coffee-house one night together, only one 
sedan chair was to be had. ‘ Put Davie in the lan- 
tern,’ said Quin, eis into it. ‘ Happy to give 
Mr. Quin light in anything,’ was Garrick’s rejoin- 
er. 
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ularity which had set in. Even Colley 
Pibber, whose adaptation of ‘ Richard the 
Third’ was Garrick’s assay piece, and whose 
reeonceived notions of the character must 
ave received a rude shock from the new 
soul put into it by the young actor, was re- 
luctantly driven to admit to Mrs. Bracegir- 
dle, ‘Gadso, Bracey, the little fellow is 
clever.’ The praises of so good a critic and 
so experienced an actor were indeed valua- 
ble, and in recounting his successes to his 
brother Peter, Garrick writes with obvious 
ride (22nd December, 1741), *‘ Old Cibber 
ee spoken with the greatest commendation 
of my acting.’ 

While people were still in admiration at 
the tragic force of his Richard, he surprised 
them by the display of comic powers, 
scarcely less remarkable, in Clodio in the 
‘Fop’s Fortune,’ Fondlewife in Congreve’s 
‘Old Bachelor,’ and other characters ; thus 
early demonstrating his own doctrine that 
‘there must be comedy in the perfect actor 
of tragedy,’ of which he was afterwards to 
furnish so brilliant an example. His lively 
farce of ‘The [ying Valet’ (produced in 
December, 1741) established his reputation 
as a writer, at the same time that it gave 
him in Sharp a field for the airy vivacity, 
the ever-bubbling gaiety of tone, the talent 


of making witty things doubly witty by the 
way of saying them, for which he was after- 


wards so famous. Some of his friends (his 
townsman Newton, the future Bishop, then 
tutor to Lord Carpenter’s son, among the 
number) thought his appearance in such 
parts a mistake. ‘ You. who are equal to 
the greatest parts, strangely demean your- 
self in acting anything that is low or little,’ 
he wrote, 18th January, 1742. ‘There are 
abundance of people who hit off low hu- 
mour and succeed in the coxcomb and the 
buffoon very well; but there is scarce one 
in an age who is capable of acting the hero 
in tragedy and the fine gentleman, in come- 
dy. Though = perform these parts never 
so well, yet there is not half the merit in 
excelling in them as in the others.’ Sound 
enough advice in the main and to actors of 
limited scope, and most politic as a warn- 
ing, by which Garrick profited, not to let 
himself down by playing merely farce parts. 
But there is no good reason why an actor 
of the requisite genius should not play 
Touchstone as well as Othello, Sir Toby 
Belch as well as Coriolanus, with no more 
loss of caste than Shakspeare for having 
written them. But then there must be the 
requisite genius to justify the attempt. 
This Garrick had, as was soon afterwards 
proved, when he passed from King Lear to 
Abel Drugger, in ‘ The Alchemist,’ from 
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Hamlet to Bayes in ‘The Rehearsal,’ and 
left his severest critics in doubt in which he 
was most to be admired. Indeed it was just 
this wide range of power, this Shakspearian 
multiformity of conception, which was the 
secret of Garrick’s greatness, and after his 
death made even the cynical Walpole con- 
fess that he was ‘the greatest actor that 
ever lived, both in comedy and tragedy.’ 
Newton himself was struck by this a few 
months later. He had just seen Garrick’s 
Lear, and after giving him the opinion of 
certain friends that he far exceeded Booth 
in that character, and even equalled Bet- 
terton, he goes on to say : — 


‘ The thing that strikes me above all others. is 
that variety in your acting, and your being so 
totally a different man in Lear from what you 
arein Richard. There isa sameness in every 
other actor, Cibber is something of a coxcomb 
in everything: and Wolsey, Syphax, and Iago 
all smell strong of the essence of Lord Fopping- 
ton. Booth was a philosopher in Cato, and was 
a philosopher in everything else! His passion 
in Hotspur I hear was much of the same na- 
ture, whereas yours was an old man’s passion, 
and an old man’s voice and action ; and, in the 
four parts wherein I have seen you, Richard, 
Chamont, Bayes, and Lear, I never saw four ac- 
tors more different from one another, than you 
are 4: yourself.’— Garrick Correspondence, 
v. i, p. 7. 


His Lear, like his Richard, seems from 
the first to have been superb. Cooke, in- 
deed, in his ‘ Memoir of Macklin,’ says the 
first and second performances of the part 
disappointed that severe critic. It did not 
sufficiently indicate the infirmities of the 
man ‘fourscore and upwards’—the curse 
did not break down, as it should have done, 
in the impotence of rage —there was a lack 
of dignity in the prison scene, and so forth. 
Garrick took notes of Macklin’s criticisms 
on all these points, withdrew the play for 
six weeks, and restudied the character in 
the interval. Of the result on his next ap- 
pearance Macklin always spoke with rap- 
ture. The curse in saline exceeded all 
he could have imagined ; it seemed to elec- 
trify the audience with horror. The words 
‘ kill — kill— kill’ echoed all the revenge 
of a frantic king, ‘ whilst his pathos on dis- 
covering his daughter Cordelia drew tears 
of commiseration from the whole house. In 
short, sir, the little dog made it a chef 
Peeuvre, and a chef Ceuvre it continued to 
the end of his life.’ 

While the town was ringing with his tri- 
umphs, and his brain was still on fire with 
the fulfilment of his cherished dreams, Gar- 
rick did not forget his sober partner in 
business nor the other good folks at Lich- 
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field, to whose genteel notions his becom- 
ing a stage-player, he knew, would be a 
terrible shock. The Ipswich performances 
had escaped their notice ; and brother Peter, 
when in town soon afterwards, found him 
out of health and spirits. It was the mis- 
erable interim ‘between the acting of a 
dreadful thing and the first motion’ of it. 
Garrick, though he had quite made up his 
mind to go on the stage, was afraid to break 
the news to his family. But he did so the 
day after his début at Goodman’s Fields, 
while the plaudits of his audience were = 
sounding in his ears, in_a letter to his 
brother and partner deprecating his cen- 
sure with an unassuming earnestness which 
speaks volumes for the modesty of the ar- 
tist, and the simple and loving nature of 
the man : — 


* My mind,” he writes, ‘(as you must know) 
has been always inclined to the stage, nay, so 
strongly so that all my illness and lowness of 
spirits was owing to my want of resolution to 
tell you my thoughts when here. Finding at 
last both my inclination and interest required 
some new way of life, I have chose the most 
agreeable to myself, and though [ know you will be 
much displeased at me, yet I hope when you shall 
find that I may have the genius of an actor, with- 
out the-vices, you will think the less severely ofme, 
and not be ashamed to own me for a brother. 
.. . Last night I play’d Richard the Third to 
the surprise of everybody, and as I shall make 
very near 300/. per annum by it, and as it is 
really what I dote upon, I am resolved to pursue 
it.’ 

The wine business at Durham Yard, he 
explained, had not prospered —400/. of 
Garrick’s small pee had been lost — and 
he saw no reasonable prospect of retrieving 
it. He was prepared to make every reason- 
able arrangement with his brother about 
their partnership, and in his new career 
better fortune awaited him, of which his 
family should share the fruits. But ‘the 
news spread dismay in the old home at 
Lichfield; their respectability was compro- 
mised by one of their blood becoming ‘a 
harlotry player,’ and getting mixed up with 
the loose morals and shifty ways of the the- 
atrical fraternity. Before Peter's reply 
reached him, Garrick must have known that 
his fame was secure. But the tone of his 
rejoinder is still modest, though firm. 
Writing again on the 27th, he assures his 
brother that even his friends, ‘ who were at 
first surprised at my intent, by seeing me 

on the stage, are now well convinced it was 
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all his life before. Leonidas Glover has 
been to see him every night, and goes about 
saying he had not seen acting for ten years 
before. 


*In short, were I to tell you what they say 
about me, ’twould be too vain, though I am now 
writing to a brother. . . . Iam sorry my sisters 
are under such uneasiness, and, as [ really love 
both them and you, will ever make it my study 
to appear your affectionate brother, D. Garrick.’ 


A less modest or more selfish man would 
have thrown off with some impatience the 
weak scruples of his family about loss of 
caste. How could he be. doing wrong in 
following the irresistible bent of a genius 
for what he knew to be one of the most dif- 
ficult as well as noblest of the arts, however 
it might have been discredited: by the folly 
or vice of some of its followers, or dispar- 
aged as an ‘idle trade’ in the opinion of 
the unreflecting? But Garrick’s heart and 
no less excellent temper determined him to 
pursue a conciliatory course. He reminded 
his brother, therefore, ‘how handsomely 
and how reputably some have lived, as 
Booth, Mills, Wilks, Cibber, &c., admitted 
into and admired by the best companies.’ 
He told him (10th November, 1741), that 
‘Mr. Pitt, who is reckoned the greatest 
orator in the House of Commons, said I was 
the best actor the English stage had pro- 
duced, and he sent a gentleman to let me 
know he and the other gentlemen would be 
glad to see me. The Prince has heard so 
great a character of me, that we are in 
daily expectation of his coming to see me.’ 
This sort of thing was calculated -to impress 
the rather dull brain of Peter and the timid 
souls of the sisters, which would have been 
impervious to any appeal on the score of 
the intrinsic nobility of the actor's art. 
Garrick could feel within himself, and might 
have told them, that he had his vocation as 
clearly as ever poet or painter had his, and 
that it no more rested with himself what ‘ he 
should do or what refuse,’ than with a Mil- 
ton to write ora Raphael to design. But 
to have written to the good people at Lich- 
field of these things would have been to 
talk to stone walls. He therefore keeps 
steadily before their eyes the numbers of 
great folks who are pressing for his acquain- 
tance — ‘the great Mtr. Murray, counsellor,’ 
Pope, Mr. Littleton, the Prince’s favourite, 
with all of whom he supped, and who have 





impossible to keep me off.’ As to com- 
any, ‘the best in town’ were desirous of 
1is, and he had received more civilities since 
he came on the stage than he ever did in 


all treated him ‘ with the highest Tr and 
complaisance.’ He has dined with Lords 
Halifax, Sandwich, and Chesterfield. ‘In 


| short, I believe nobody (as an actor) was 
ever more caressed, and my character as a 
private man makes ’em more desirous of 
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my company.’* When they found their 
brother making his way in the highest quar- 
ters, and becoming well to do at the same 
time, the views of his family underwent a 
change. It was not, however, till the 2nd 
of December, 1741, that Garrick’ threw off 
the mask and performed under his own 
name. By this time even they must have 
begun to doubt whether honour was not 
more likely to accrue to them than dis- 
credit from the step which he had taken. 
But it must have been no small pain to him 
to have the vulgar estimate of his profession 
. thrown so remorselessly in his teeth by his 
own kindred ; and that even in the first ex- 
citement of his success he had misgivings 
as to what would be his social position, and 
had expressed them to his friend Newton, 
may be inferred from a letter of that wise 
and liberally-minded man : — 


*You need make no apology,’ he writes to 
Garrick, December 7, 1741, ‘ for your profes- 
sion, at least tome. I always thought that you 
were born an actor, if ever any man was 80; 
and it will be your own indiscretion (and I hope 
and believe you will hardly be guilty of such 
indiscretion), if coming upon the stage hurts 
your reputation, and does not make your fcr- 
tune. As great talents are required for acting 
well as for almost anything; and an excellent 
actor, if at the same time he is an honest wor- 


thy man, is a fit companion for anybody. You. 


know Roscius was familiar with Cicero, and the 
greatest men of his time; and Betterton used 
frequently to visit Bishops Sprat and Atterbury, 
and other divines, as well as the best of the no- 
bility and gentry, not asa mimic and buffoon, 
to make diversion for the company, but as an 
agreeable friend and companion,’ 


This was encouragement of a very com- 
monplace kind to a man who respected his 
art and himself. But still it was encourage- 
ment, and encouragement not to be des- 

ised. For it was not alone the many- 

eaded vulgar who thought themslves en- 
titled to look with a kind of scorn upon a 
player, but the so-called men of letters, 
with Johnson at their head, who above all 
others should have been superior to such 
prejudice, lost no opportunity of letting 
Garrick feel that they regarded the actor as 
of an inferior order to themselves. It was 
only men of the highest gifts, like Burke, 
Warburton, Camden, or eynolds, or of 
the highest social position, like the Dukes 
of Devonshire or Portland, or the Spencers, 
who never wounded his self-respect by airs 
of superiority or condescension. 

Garrick paid the actor’s accustomed pen- 


* For the details of this part of Garrick’s Corres- 
Tiewece, see Book III. cap. ii. of Goldsmith’s 
by Mr. Forster. 
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alty for success by being overworked. Be- 
tween his first appearance in October, 1741, 
and the following May, when the Goodman's 
Fieltls’ Theatre closed, he played no less 
than 138 times, and for the most part in 
characters of the greatest weight and im- 
portance in both tragedy and comedy. 
Among the former were Richard, Lear, 
Pierre; among the latter, Lord Fopping- 
ton, in Cibber’s ‘ Careless Husband,’ Fond- 
lewife, and Bayes. The range of character 
and passion which these parts covered was 
immense. To have played them at all, new 
as he was to the stage, was no common feat 
of industry, but only genius of the most re- 
markable kind could have carried him 
through them, not only without injury, but 
with positive increase, to the high reputation 
his first performances had created. * In 
Bayes he was nearly as popular as in Rich- 
ard and Lear; and he made the part sub- 
servient to his purpose of exposing the 
false and unnatural style into which actors 
had fallen, by making Bayes speak his tur- 
gid heroics in imitation of some of the lead- 
ing performers. But when he found how 
the men whose faults he burlesqued — good, 
worthy men in their way—were made 
wretched by seeing themselves, and what 
they did in all seriousness, held up to deris- 
ion, his naturally kind heart and good taste 
made him drop these imitations. Garrick’s 
true vocation was to teach his brethren a 
purer style by his own example, not to dis- 
hearten them by ridicule. Mimicry, be- 
sides, as he well knew, is the lowest form 
of the actor’s art, and no mere mimic can 
be a great actor, for sincerity, not simula- 
tion, is at the root of all greatness on the 
stage. 

The success of Garrick at Goodman's 
Fields emptied the patent houses at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, and the patentees 
had recourse to the law to compel Giffard 
to close his theatre. Garrick was secured 
for the next season at Drury Lane. But as 
that house did not open till September, and 
the people of Dublin were impatient to see 
him, he started off for that city early in 
June, and remained there playing a round 
of his leading parts till the middle of Au- 
gust. An epidemic which raged during the 
greater part of this time, caused by distress 
among the poor and by the great heat, got 
the name of the Garrick Fever. But the 
epidemic which he really caused was not 
‘among the poor, but among the wits and 
fine ladies of that then fashionable and Lively 
city, who were not likely to be behind his 
English admirers in enthusiasm. He was 
be-rhymed and {éted on all hands, and from 
them he got the title of Roscius, which to 
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this hour is coupled with his name. During 
this engagement he added Hamlet to his 
list of characters. Like his Richard and 
Lear it was treated in a manner quite his 
own, and like them it was from the first a 
success, but was, of course, much elabora- 
ted and modified in future years. 

At Drury Lane Garrick found himself as- 
sociated with his old friend Macklin, who 
was deputy manager, and with that ‘ dally- 
ing and dangerous’ beauty Peg Woflington, 
under whose spell:he appears to have fallen 
as early as 1740. As an actress she was 
admirable for the life, the nature, and the 
grace which she threw into all she did, set 
off by a fine person, and a face, which, as 
her portraits show, though habitually pen- 
sive in its expression, was capable of kin- 
dling into passion, or beaming with the sud- 
den and fitful lights of feeling and fancy. 
She had been literally picked out of the 
streets of Dublin as a child crying ‘ half- 

enny salads,’ and trained by a rope-dancer, 
Madame Violante, as one of a Lilliputian 
company, in which she figured in such parts 
as Captain Macheath. Like Rachel and 
many other celebrated women, she contrived, 
it is hard to say how, to educate herself, so 
that she could hold her own in conversation 
in any society; and such was her natural 
grace, that she excelled in characters like 
Millamant and Lady Townley, in which the 
well-bred air of good society was essential. 
Frank, kindly, and impulsive, she had. also 
wit at will, to give piquancy to the expres- 
sions of a very independent turn of mind. 
She never scrupled to avow that she pre- 
ferred the company of men to that of wo- 
men, who ‘ talked,’ she said, ‘ of nothing but 
silks and scandal.’ The men returned the 
compliment by being very fond of her com- 

any. ‘Forgive her one female error,’ says 
Murphy, ‘and it might fairly be said of her 
that she was adorned with every virtue,’ — 
a truly modest plea, when it is considered 
that Peg was not more chaste, and certainly 
not less mercenary, than Horace’s Barine; to 
whom indeed she was likened in some 
"cama but very heartless verses by one of 

er many lovers, Sir Hanbury Williams. 


‘ By Jove,’ she exclaimed, as she ran into 
the green-room one night from the stage, 
when she had left the house cheering her 
exit as Sir Harry Wildair, ‘they are in such 
delight, I believe, one half of them fancy 


I am a man.’ ‘Madam,’ rejoined Quin, 
‘the other half, then, has the best reason 
for knowing to the contrary.’ But when 
Garrick first fell under her fascination, these 
frailties had not been developed. She was 
then in the bloom of her beauty, —and how 
charming that was we can see from Hogarth’s 
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exquisite portrait (in the Marquis of Lans- 
downe’s Collection), which forms oue of the 
chief attractions of the portrait exhibition 
now at South Kensington,—and though 
suitors of wealth and rank surrounded her, 
genius and youth had probably more charms 
for her than gold and fine living. Garrick 
was deeply smitten by her, and he seems 
for a time to have thought her worthy of an 
honourable love. For one season he kept 
house together with her and Macklin, and 
they were visited by his friends, Johnson 
and Dr. Hoadley among the number. It 
was thought he would marry her; but Peg’s 
aberrations —her ‘one female error’ — 
grew too serious. She was in truth an in- 
curable coquette. It was the old story of 
Lesbia and Catullus. Garrick’s heart was 
touched, hers was not. It cost him a good 
many struggles to break his chains, but he 
broke them at last, and left her finally in 
1745 to the rakes and fools who were out- 
bidding each other for her favours. 

Ile was worthy of a better mate; and he 
was to find one before very long; for in 
March of the following year (1746) the lady 
came to England who was to replace his 
feverish passion for the wayward Wofling- 
ton by a devotion which grew stronger and 
deeper with every year of his life. This 
was the fair Eva Maria Veigel, which latter 
name she had changed for its French equiv- 
alent Violette. She was then twenty-one, 
a dancer, and had come from Vienna with 
recommendations from the Empress The- 
resa, who was said to have found her too 
beautiful to be allowed to remain within 
reach of the Emperor Frederick I. Jupiter 
Carlyle, returning from his studies at Ley- 
den, found himself in the same packet with 
her, crossing from Helvoet to Harwich. 
She was disguised in male attire, and this 
although travelling under the protection of 
a person who called himself her father, and 
two other foreigners. Carlyle took the 
seeming youth for‘a Hanoverian Baron 
coming to Britain to pay his court at St. 
James’s.’ But the lady becoming alarmed 
by a storm during the passage, her voice, 
no less than her fears, at once betrayed her 
to Carlyle. This led to an avowal of her 
profession, and of the object of her journey, 
and the young handsome Scotchman took 
care not to leave London without seeing his 
fair fellow-traveller on the Opera stage, 
where he found her dancing to be ‘ exquis- 
ite.’ * Such was the general verdict. The 

* ‘Autobiography of Carlyle,’ pp 183 and 197. 
The misrepresentations cf Mr. litzgerald in veers d 
this story areinexcusable. He says,‘ Among theirfel- 
low-travellers were fwo fcreigners, with a very hand- 
some young page. This party they assumed to bea 
Hanoverian Barca,’ &c. Carlyle says, ‘three toreign- 
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dancing of those days was not a thing in 
which every womanly feeling, every refined 

race, was violated. It aspired to delight 

y the poetry of motion, not to amaze by 
complexities of distortion, or brilliant mar- 
vels of muscular force. Beautiful, modest, 
accomplished, the Violette not only charmed 
on the stage, but soon found her way into 
fashionable society. So early as June, 
1746, Horace Walpole writes to his friend 
Montague : —‘ The fame of the Violette in- 
creases daily. The sister Countesses of 
Burlington and Talbot exert all their stores 
of sullen partiality and competition for her.’ 
The Countess of Burlington took her to live 
with her, and was in the habit of attending 
her to the theatre, and waiting at the side- 
wings to throw a shawl over her as she left 
the stage. These attentions, due solely to 
the charm of the young lady, and the en- 
thusiasm of her patroness, were quite 
enough to set in motion the tongues of the 
Mrs. Candours and Sir Benjamin Backbites 
of society. The Violette, they began to 
whisper, was a daughter of Lord Burling- 
ton, by a Florentine of rank; and when, 
upon her marriage with Garrick in 1749, she 
received a handsome marriage portion from 
the Countess, this was considered conclusive 
evidence of the scandal. It was not, how- 
ever, from the Earl, but from the Countess 
that the dowry came. It consisted.of a sum 
of 5000/. secured on one of her ladyship’s 
Lincolnshire estates, Garrick on his part 
settling 10,0007. on his bride, with 70/. a 
year of pin-money.* It is quite possible 
that the security for 50002. granted by the 
Countess was simply an equivalent for some 
such sum previously handed over to her by 
the young lady. But the parties’ kept their 
own counsel in their arrangements, and so 
left the busy-bodies at fault. ‘The chapter 
of this history is a little obscure and uncer- 
ers, of different ages, who had under their care a 
young person of sixteen, very handsome indeed, 
whom we took fora Hanoverian Baron,’&c. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald says she was ‘a young dancer, coming to try 
the English stage at the little theatre at ‘‘the Hay,” 
and the supposed Hanoverian Baron begged their 
wader 9 for his protegée.’ 1t was to the ra 

ouse in the Haymarket, and not to the littletheatre 
there, that Violette was going, and the supposed 
Baron, Carlyle expressly says, was the Violette her- 
self. Twelve years afterwards he dined with the 
lady and her husband at their villa at Hampton 
Court. ‘She did not seem at all to recognise me,’ he 
says, ‘which was no wonder at the end of twelve 
years, having thrown away my bag-wig and sword, 
and appearifig in my own grisly hairs, and in par- 
son’s clothes.’ The twelve years Mr. Fitzge:ald 
makes ‘ some ten,’ and in defiance of Carlyle’s direct 
statement to the contrary, he makes him say, ‘he 
suspected she remembered that voyage well!’ Sois 
biography written. 

* The evidence of this is before us in a copy of 
the Marriage Articles, to which the Countess is a 
p? . They are dated 20th June, 1747, two days 

«fore the marriage, and — all that is said on 
the subject both by Mr. Boaden and Mr. Fitzgerald. 
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taint as to the protecting Countess, and 
whether she gives her a fortune or not,’ 
Horace Walpole wrote out to a friend in 
Florence a few days after the marriage, and 
speculation has since gone on mystifying 
what was in itself a very simple affair. 

The Countess, it is said, looked higher 
for her young friend than the great player, 
as a Countess with so celebrated a beauty 
in hand was likely to do; and it was not 
without difficulty that Garrick won what 
ae to be the great prize of his life. He 

ad on one occasion to disguise himself as 
a woman, in order to convey a letter to his 
mistress. But the fict of Ses receiving it 
bespeaks the foregone conclusion that he 
had won her heart; and, that fact once as- 
certained, the Countess was probably too 
wise to oppose further resistance. How 
attractive in person the young dancer was, 
her portraits survive to tell us. What her 
lover thought of her appears from some 
verses which he wrote in the first happiness 
of what we cannot call his honeymoon, for 
their whole married life was one honeymoon. 


‘Tis not, my friend, her speaking face, 

Her shape, her youth, her winning grace, 

Have reached my heart; the fair one’s mind, 
* Quick as her eyes, yet soft and kind — 

A gaiety with innocence, 

A soft address, with manly sense; 

Ravishing manners, void of art, 

A cheerful, firm, yet feeling heart, 

Beauty that charms all public gaze, 

And humble, amid pomp and praise.’ 


That this charming picture owed little or 
nothing to the exaggeration of the lover, is 
confirmed by the uniform testimony of all 


who knew her. Wilkes, no mean 
called her ‘the first,’ and Churchill ‘the 
most agreeable woman in England.’ ‘Her 
temper,’ says Stockdale, ‘was amiable and 
festive; her understanding discriminating 
and vigorous ; her humour and her wit were 
easy and brilliant.’ Sterne, seeing her in 
1752 among the beauties of Paris who 
thronged the Tuileries Gardens, said she 
‘could annihilate them all in a single turn.’ 
‘To David Hume,’ as Madame Riccoboni 
tells us, ‘ elle rappelait au souvenir ces illus- 
tres dames Romaines dont on se forme une 
idée si majestueuse.’ Beaumarchais speaks 
of her ‘ sourires fins et pleins dexpression.’ 
To her husband Gibbon writes, ‘ May I beg 
to be ‘remembered to Mrs. Garrick? By 
this time she has probably discovered the 
philosopher's stone. She has long possessed 
a more valuable secret — that of gaining the 
hearts of all who have the happiness of 
knowing her.’ Horace Walpole drops his 
cynicism in speaking of her: ‘I like her,’ 


judge, 
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he says, ‘ exceedingly ; her behaviour is all 
sense, and all sweetness too.’ Of this ‘ best 
of women and wives,’ as Garrick called her, 
he proved himself worthy by a loverlike 
wakefulness of affection which no familiarity 
ever dulled. During the twenty-eight years 
of their married life they were never one 
day apart. His friends were hers; where 
he went she went, and by the grace of her 
resence made his doubly welcome. The 
eaux esprits of Paris were only restrained 
from throwing themselves at her feet by the 
unusual spectacle of a lover husband, ‘/’heu- 
veux mari,’ as Madante Riccoboni calls him, 
‘ dont les regards lui disent sans cesse, I love 
you!’ Even Foote, brutal in his contempt 
of constancy and the home virtues, was 
touched by the beautiful oneness of their 
lives. In February, 1766, when he was re- 
covering from his terrible accident, and, 
face to face with pain and sorrow, could 
listen to the dictates of his better nature, 
he wrote to Garrick, ‘It has been my mis- 
fortune not to know Mrs. Garrick ; but from 
what I have seen, and all I have heard, you 
will have more to regret, when either she 
or you die, than any man in the kingdom.’ 
Seven years later, and when he had enjoyed 
the privilege of knowing her better, tlie 
same reckless wit, who spared no friend, 
however kind, respected no nature, however 
noble, and from whom, as the event proved, 
a thousand wrongs were unable to alienate 
Garrick’s forgiving nature, wrote of the 
lady to her husband in these terms ;— ‘She 
has the merit of making me constant and 
uniform in perhaps the only part of my life 
— my esteem ps veneration for her.’ Sin- 
gularly enough, the finest portrait of this 
charming woman ‘is associated with Foote. 
It was painted by Hogarth for Garrick, and 
is now in her Majesty's possession. It pre- 
- sents Garrick in the act of composition, his 
eyes rapt in thought, and his wife stealing 
behind him and about to snatch the pen 
from his upraised hand. He is in the act 
of writing, so says the catalogue of his sale, 
his prologue to Foote’s farce of ‘Taste.’ 
This supplies the date, ‘Taste’ having ap- 
peared in 1752, just two years after their 
marriage. The picture is the very poetry 
of portraiture. The character, as well as 
the lineaments, of both are there, and it 
needs no stretch of fancy to imagine Garrick 
on the point of illustrating the virtuoso’s 
passion for the antique by the line — 


* His Venus must be old, and want a nose,’ 


when his reverie is broken by the saucy 
challenge of as pretty a mouth and sweet 
a pair of eyes as ever made a husband's 
heart happy. 
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What Garrick owed to the happy .circum- 
stances of his marriage can scarcely be 
stated too highly. In his home ke found all 
the solace which grace, refinement, fine in- 
telligence, and entire sympathy could give. 
As artist, these were invaluable to him; as 
manager, a man of his sensibilities must 
have broken down without them. In 1747, 
two years before his marriage, he had, 
along with Mr, Lacy, become patentee of 
Drury Lane theatre, to which his perform- 
ances had been confined, with the exception 
of a second visit to Dublin in 1745-6, and a 
short engagement at Covent Garden in 
1746-7. So well had he husbanded his 
means since his début at the end of 1741, 
that he was able, with some help from 
friends, to find 80002. of the 12,0002. which 
were required for the enterprise. Lacy 
took charge of the business details, while all 
that related to the performances devolved 
upon Garrick. He got together the very 
best company that could be had, for, to use 
his own words, he ‘thought it the interest 
of the best actors to be together,’ knowing 
well that apart from the great gain in gene- 
ral effect, this combination brings out all 
that is best in the actors themselves. On 
the stage, as elsewhere, power kindles by 
contact with power; and to the great actor 
it is especially important to secure himself, 
as far as he can, against being dragged down 
by the imbecility of those who sbare the 
stage with him. Sham genius naturally 
goes upon the principle of ‘ma femme et 
cing poupées ;’ real inspiration, on the con- 
trary, delights in measuring its strength 
against kindred power. This was Garrick’s 
feeling. At starting, therefore, he drew 
round him Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, 
Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Woflington, among the 
women, — Barry, Macklin, Delane, Havard, 
Sparks, Shuter, among the men. Later on 
he secured Quin and Woodward, and, when- 
ever he could, he drew into his company 
whatever ability was in the market. He 
determined to bring back the public taste, 
if possible, from pantomime and farce, to 
performances of a more intellectual stamp. 
Johnson wrote his fine Prologue to announce 
the principles on which the theatre was to 
be conducted, and threw upon the public, 
and with justice, the responsibility, should 
these miscarry, by the well-known lines, — 


‘The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
For those who live to please must please to live.’ 


The public, as usual, fell back after a time 
upon its love for ‘inexplicable dumb show 
and noise,’ and Garrick had no choice but 
to indulge its taste. But in these early 
days the array of varied ability which his 
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company presented, backed by his own gen- 
ius, filled, as it well might, the theatre 
nightly.* “ 

Garrick purchased his success, however, 
by an amount of personal labour, for which 
only his own passionate enthusiasm for his 
art could have repaid him. To keep such 
forces in order was no common task; to 
reconcile their jealousies, to conciliate their 
vanity, to get their best work out of them, 
demanded rare temper, rare firmness, and 
extraordinary tact. Even with all these, 
which Garrick certainly possessed, his best 
efforts frequently provoked the spleen and 
shallow irritability of those about him. Nor 
was it only the airs of his tragic queens 
that upset his plans and put his chivalry to 
sore trial. Woflington and Clive — one the 
fine lady of Comedy, the other the liveliest 
of Abigails — kept him in continual hot wa- 
ter. But his bonhomie was not to be shaken ; 
and when Clive had written him a more 
scolding letter than usual, he took it as a 
symptom of better health, and his salutation 
to her when they next met would be,—I 
am very glad, madam, you are come to 
your usual spirits. Even the fiery Kitty 
could not resist such invincible good hu- 
mour. 

Of course malicious stories in abundance 
were propagated against him, many. of them 
due, beyond all question, to his very vir- 
tues as a manager. He worked from too 
high a point of view to be understood by 
many of the people who surrounded him. 
Excellence was his aim, and he allowed no 
one to trifle with the work he assigned them. 
Strict and elaborate rehearsals, under his 
own direction, were insisted on, much to 
the annoyance of some of the older actors, 
who had grown habitually careless as to the 
words of their parts. His own presiding 
mind arranged the business of the scene, 
and ensured ensemble and completeness. 
He took infinite pains to put his own ideas 
into the heads of performers who had no 
ideas of their own, so that his actors often 
made great hits, which were mainly due to 
the soul he had contrived to infuse into 
them at rehearsal. 

* Wonderful, sir,’ Kitty Clive wrote to him 
(23rd January, 1774), ‘you have for these 
thirty years been contradicting the old proverb 
that you cannot make bricks without straw, by 
doing what is infinitely more difficult, making 
actors and actresses without genius.’ 

* We have before us an extract from the books of 
the theatre, from which it appears that the nett 
profits of the two first years of Garrick’s manage- 
ment were £16,000. The nightly receipts, which 
varied trom 100/. to 150/. when he did not play, in- 
variably exceeded 200/. when he did. Besides his 


share of the profits Garrick received 5002. a year for 
acting, 500/. tor managing, and 200/. for extras, 
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Again, on 23rd January, 1776, when the 
stage was about to lose him, she writes 
from Clieveden (Clive’s Den, as her friend 
Walpole calls it) with her usual delightful 
heartiness : — 


*T have seen you with your magical hammer 
in your hand endeavouring to beat your ideas 
into the heads of creatures who had none of their 
own. I have seen you with lamb-like patience 
endeavouring to make them comprehend you ; 
and when that could not be done, I have seen 
your lamb turned into a lion. By this, your 
great labour and pains, the public were enter- 
tained ; they thought they all acted very fine — 
they did not see you pull the wires. There are 
people now on the stage to whom you gave their 
consequence ; they think themselves very great : 
now let them go on in their new parts, without 
their leading-strings, and they will soon convince 
the world what their genius is, I have always 
said this to everybody, even when your horses 
and mine were in their highest prancing. While 
I was under your control, I did not say half the 
fine things I thought of you, because it looked 
like flattery ; and you know your Pivy* was al- 
ways proud ; besides, I thought you did not like 
me then; but now I am sure you do, which 
makes me send you this letter. —Garrick Cor- 
respondence, ii. 128. 


It was only human nature, and not ac- 
tors’ nature especially, that Garrick should 
be pulled to pieces by the very members of 
his company to whom he had been most 
serviceable. Obsequiously servile to his 
face, behind his back they persecuted him 
with the shafts of slander. ‘I have not al- 
ways,’ as he wrote in 1764, ‘ met with grat- 
itude in a playhouse.’ These were the peo- 
ple who whispered about that he was not 
the great actor the world supposed, but 
that he maintained his pre-eminence by 
stifling the gifts of other people, and letting 
nobody have a chance of popularity but 
himself. This was singularly untrue. All 
other considerations apart, Garrick was 
too good a man of business not to make 
the very best use he could of the abilities 
of his company. Aa opposite course meant 
empty houses, and a failing exchequer, be- 
sides double work to himself as an actor. 
As he wrote to Mrs. Pritchard’s husband 
(July 11, 1747), in answer to some queru- 
lous suspicions that she was to be sacrificed 
to Mrs. Cibber: — 


‘It is my interest (putting friendship out of 
the case) that your wife should maintain her 
character upon the stage ; if she does not, shall 
not the managers be great losers? . . . [ 
havea great stake, and must secure my property 
and my friends to the best of my judgment.’ 


* A friendly nickname, which appears to have been 
given to her by Garrick. 
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But Garrick was also governed by higher 
motives. He had a true artist’s delight in 
excellence, and a kind-hearted man’s sym- 
pathy with well merited success. His 
whole relations to his actors. prove this. 
Nor has a word of blame on this score been 
left on record against him by any of his 
really great compeers, such as Mrs. Cibber, 
Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Woflington, Quin, 
Barry, Sheridan, King, Smith, or Weston. 
The charge rests upon the insinuations of 
the smaller fry of players, egotists like Mrs. 
Bellamy or Tate Wilkinson, who charged 
him with the meanness which was congenial 
to their own instincts. Horace Walpole, 
delighting as usual in‘ detraction, echoed 
their complaints of Garrick’s ‘ envy and jeal- 
ousy ;’ and Mrs, Siddons very unwisely en- 
couraged the charge, by insinuating that 
her comparative failure during her first en- 
gagement in London, in 1775-6, was due to 
this cause. After she had become the rage 
of the town in 1782, three years after Gar- 
rick’s death, her answer, when questioned 
as to her relations with him, according to 
Walpole, was to the effect, that ‘he did 
nothing but put her out; that he told her 
she moved her right hand, when it should 
have been her left. In short, I found I 
must not shade the tip of his nose.’ This 
was an ingenious way of accounting for 
that being so indifferent in 1776 which 
the town was raving about in 1782. But 
what are the facts? In that first engage- 
ment Mrs. Siddons, recently a mother, was 
weak and much out of health; most cer- 
tainly she gave no evidence of the remark- 
able powers which she afterwards developed. 
Yet she was so especially favoured by the 
manager, that she got the name of Garrick’s 
Venus. At that time he had in his theatre 
two first-class actresses, Mrs. Yates and 
Miss Younge, both extremely popular; yet 
he put Mrs. Siddons into several of their 
parts, and selected her to act with him re- 
peatedly in his farewell performances,—a 
distinction of infinite value to so young an 
actress. Garrick obviously liked and took 
pains with her, and his suggestions could 
not have been otherwise than beneficial to 
a performer whose Lady Anne, in ‘ Rich- 
ard III.,’ was pronounced by the London 
Magazine of the day to be ‘lamentable.’ 
And no doubt she did profit by them, al- 
though she had not the generosity to own it. 
Well might Garrick say, ‘I have not always 
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dangerous rival as to popularity at any time 
was Powell, and this popularity, as the event 
proved, was chiefly due to the fact that Gar- 
rick was out of England for the time. ‘A 
substitute shines brightly as a king until a 
king be by.’ Worn out with the fatigues of 
his profession, Garrick had gone abroad in 
September, 1763, to make the grand tour, 
The previous summer he had come across 
Powell, then a merchant’s clerk in the city, 
and had taken great pains to instruct him. 
Such was his promise, that Garrick engaged: 
him to play the juvenile tragedy parts in his 
absence. Powell had a good voice and 
figure, and considerable power of tragic ex- 
pression, and he became a great favourite, 
filling Drury Lane, and enabling Lacy to 
write abroad to his brother manager, that 
they were doing so well that he need be in 
no hurry to return. Garrick would have 
been more than mortal had such tidings been 
altogether welcome. No one likes to think 
he is not missed in the circle of which he 
has been the ‘ observed of all observers ;’ 
least of all an actor, ever too conscious of 
the fickleness of popular favour, and natu- 
rally loth to resign his hold upon the public. 
But we find no trace of either jealousy or 
chagrin on Garrick’s part. On the contrary, 
he was annoyed at Powell for endangering 
his reputation by playing mere fustian: — 


*I am very angry with Powell,’ he writes to 
Colman, ‘ for playing that detestable part of 4/- 
exander ; every genius must despise such fus- 
tian. If a man can act it well, I mean, to 
please the people, he has something in him that 
a good actor should not have. He might have 
served Pritchard and himself too, in some good 
natural character. I hate your roarers. Damn 
the part. I fear it will hurt him.’ 


To Powell himself he wrote from Paris 
(12th December, 1764) in terms the gener- 
ous warmth of which it is impossible to mis- 
take, that the news of his great success had 
given him ‘a very sensible pleasure.’ The 
gratitude which Powell had expressed for 
‘ what little service’ he had done him by his 
instructions last summer ‘has attached me 
to you as a man who shall always have my 
best wishes for his welfare, and my best 
endeavours to promote it.’ He warns him 
against playing too many parts, and the dan- 
gers of haste : — 

* Give to study, and an accurate consideration 


of your characters, those hours which young men 
too generally give to their friends and flatterers. 





met with gratitude in a peng 
But, in truth, Garric 


one. The success of his rivals Quin, Barry, 


never had any real 
cause to be either envious or jealous of any 


. . . » When the public has marked you fora 
| favourite (and their favour must be purchased 
| with sweat and labour), you may choose what 


Sheridan, Mossop, never dimmed the splen- ' company you please, and none but the best can 
deur of his own for one hour. 





His only 


| be of service to you.’ 
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The admirable words with which he con- 
eludes this letter cannot be too often quo- 
ted 


* ©The famous Baron of France used to say 
that an actor ‘* should be nursed in the lap of 
queens,’’ by which he means that the best accom- 
plishments were necessary to form a great actor. 
Study hard, my friend, for seven years, and 
you may play the rest of your bife. . . . Never 
let your Shakspeare be out of your hands ; keep 
him about you as a charm ; the more you 
him, the more you will like him, and the better 
you will act him. . . . Guard against splitting 
the ears of the groundlings—do not sacrifice 
your taste and feelings to the applause of the 
multitude ; a true genius will convert an audi- 
ence to his manner, rather than be converted by 
them to what is false and unnatural.’ — Gar- 
rick Correspondence, i. 177. 


Powell was not ‘a true genius.’ There 
is weakness in every line of his comely face, 
as we see it in the fine mezzotint by Dixon 
after Laurenson, and he did not profit by 
these golden precepts. He had sensibility, 
which ran over into the extreme of lachry- 
mose weakness on the one hand, and of 
furious rant on the other. Intellectual cul- 


ture, which alone might have cured this de- 
fect, he made no effort to obtain, and grow- 
ing too well satisfied with himself to serve 


in the ranks, he deserted to Covent Garden, 
to Garrick’s great vexation, and died soon 
afterwards at Bath (3rd July, 1769) of a 
raging fever, at the age of thirty-two. 

Much as Garrick was worried by his ac- 
tors, the fraternity of authors caused him 
even greater disgust. Every scribbler who 
had put together something he chose to call 
a play, thought himself entitled to regard 
the refusal of his rubbish as a personal 
wrong, dictated by the meanest motives. 
Garrick’s weak dread of the power of this 
class of persons to injure him by attacks in 
the press constantly led him to act in defi- 
ance of his sounder judgment. Men like 
Murphy avowedly traded on this weakness. 
‘That gentleman,’ says Tate Wilkinson, 
with his wonted elegance, ‘ could tease his 
soul and gall his gizzard, whenever he 
judged himself wronged,’ his means being, 
in Murphy’s own words, ‘ a fierce campaign’ 
in the papers. Garrick was moreover too 
sensitive himself not to be tender to the 
sensitiveness of an author. Often, there- 
fore, when his answer should have been a 
simple refusal, he would give a qualified 
denial, which was used to justify further im- 
portunity, or a complaint of injustice when 
the decided negative came, as it often did 
come at last. The insolence of tone as- 
sumed by these writers towards Garrick is 
indeed incredible. It constantly implied the 
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question, what right had a mere player to 
sit in judgment upon their literary skill? 
The gifted creature who had compiled five 
acts of dreary morality or fiery fustian was 
not,to be amenable to the puppet to whom 
he offered the honour of atalie it. Ifa 
refusal came, although accompanied as it 
generally was by a letter of criticism, admir- 
able for literary acumen and rich with the 
experience of years of practical study of 
the stage, it was set down to jealousy, or 
private dislike, or some other contemptible 
motive. Horace Walpole was only echoing 
the complaints of this class of persons when, 
in writing to his friend Montague about his 
own impossible play of ‘The Mysterious 
Mother,’ he said (15th April, 1768) : — 


‘Nor am I disposed to expose myself to the 
impertinences of that jackanapes Garrick,* who 
lets nothing appear but his own wretched stuff, 
or that of creatures still duller, who suffer him 
to alter their pieces as he pleases.’ 


By passages such as these much wrong 
has been done to Garrick’s reputation for 
fairness. Mis assailants and detractors, it 
must be remembered, have always had the 
command of the press, and much of their 
abuse, by sheer dint of repetition, has stuck 
to his name. Garrick’s real mistake was in 
putting on the stage and wasting his own 
and his actors’ powers upon too many bad 

ieces. Did he refuse any that have lived ? 

Vot one, except ‘ The Good-natured Man’ of 
Goldsmith. He offered to play ‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer ;’ and, although these pieces are 
now classical, let it not be forgotten that, so 
contrary were they to the prevailing taste, 
that on their first production they narrowly 
escaped being damned. ‘‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” a comedy!’ says Walpole ; ‘no, 
it is the lowest-of farces!’ 

One instance will suffice to show how un- 
fairly Garrick was treated in matters of this 
sort. He refused Home’s ‘Tragedy of 
Douglas’ ‘as totally unfit for the stage.’ 
Home’s Edinburgh friends were indignant 
and went into absurd raptures about the 
piece, when it was soon afterwards produced 
on their local boards. Even Sir Walter 
Scott, writing seventy years afterwards, can- 
not deal with the subject without insinuating 
that Garrick refused the 7 because there 
was no part in it in which he could appear 
with advantage! ¢ And Jupiter Carlyle, 
alluding to Garrick’s subsequent: kindness 
to Home, chooses to find the explanation of 

* Yet did Walpole in 1775 present the great player 


with a beautifully chased gold repeater, which was 
lately in the possession of Mr. Toovey, of 177, Picca- 


‘dilly, inscribed, ‘ J/orace Walpole to his esieemed 
Sriend David Garrick, 1775.’ 


+ ‘Mise. Works,’ vol. xix. p 309. 
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it in the fact that ‘he had observed what a 
hold Home had got of Lord Bute, and, by 
his means, of the Prince of Wales.’ But Car- 
lyle suppresses what he must have known, 
that Home altered his play materially, to 
cure the defects Garrick had pointed out, 
and that all Lord Bute’s influence, if he had 
any, was brought to bear on Garrick before 
he rejected the play. It was through Lord 
Bute the play was sent to him, and the fol- 
lowing portions of a letter from Garrick to 
now published for the first 
original in our possession, es- 
tablish conclusively that, whether right or 
wrong in his decision, Garrick came to it 
solely on the literary merits of the piece : — 
‘ July ye 10th, 1756. 


his Lordshi 
time, from t 


‘My Lorp, 

‘It is with the greatest uneasiness that I 
trouble your Lordship with my sentiments of 
Mr. Hume’s tragedy. The little knowledge 
had of him gave me the warmest inclination to 
serve him, which I should have done most sin- 
cerely had the means been put into my hands ; 
but upon my word and credit it is not in my 
power to introduce Douglas upon the stage with 






cannot be of a love-inspiring age), are prema- 
ture and unnatural. But these and many other 
defects, which I will not trouble yr. Lordp. with, 
might be palliated and alter’d, perhaps ; but the 
unaffecting conduct of the whole, and which will 
always be the case when the story is rather told 
than represented ; when the characters do not 
talk ur behave suitably to the passions imputed 
to them, and the situation in which they are 
placed ; when the events are such as cannot nat- 
urally be suppos’d to rise ; and the language is 
too often below the most familiar dialogue ; these 
are the insurmountable objections which, in my 
opinion, will ever make Douglas unfit for the 
stage. In short, there is no one character or 
passion which is strongly interesting and sup- 
ported through the five acts. Glenalvon is a 
villain without plan or force. He raises our ex- 
pectations in a soliloquy at the first, but sinks 
ever after. Lord Barnet is unaccountably 
work’d upon by Glenalvon, and the youth is 
unaccountably attack’d by Lord Barnet, and 
loses his life for a suppos’d injury which he has 
done to him whose life he just before preserv’d. 
And what is this injury? Why, love for a lady 
who is old enough to be his mother, whom he has 
scarcely seen, and with whom it was impossible 
to indulge any passion, there not being time, 


the least advantage to the author and the mana-! from his entrance to his death, ev’n to conceive 


gers. o 


ne. 
* I have consider’d the performance by myself ; 


*I am obliged, my Lord, to be. free in the de-| and I have read it to a friend or two with all the 
livery of my opinion upon this subject, as I think | energy and spirit I was master of, but without 
both Mr. Home’s and my reputation concern’d | the wish’d for effect. The scenes are long, with- 
in it: I should have had the highest pleasure in | out action. The characters want strength and 
forwarding any performance which yr. Lordship | pathos, and the catastrophe is brought about 
should please to recommend ; but nobody knows | without the necessary and interesting prepara- 
so well as you do that all the endeavours of a/| tions for so great an event. 


patron and the skill of a manager will avail no- 
thing, if the dramatic requisites-and tragic force 


‘TI have undertaken this office. of critic and 


are wanting. manager with great reluctance. . . . If I am so 


. . . . happy to agree with Lord Bute in opinion, it 


* The story is radically defective and most im-| would be a less grievance to Mr. Hume to find 
probable in those circumstances which produce} my sentiments of his play not contradicted by so 
the dramatic action —for instance, Lady Barnet* | well-known a judge of theatrical compositions. 


continuing seven years together in the melan- 


choly, miserable state just as if it happen’d the | and most obedt. servant, 


week before, without discovering the real cause ; 
and on a sudden opening the whole affair to 4nna 
without any stronger reason than what might 


‘Iam, my Lord, yr. Lordship’s most humble 


*D. Garrick.’ 


The verdict of these days, at least, will be 


have happen’d at any other time since the day | with Garrick; for although the play had a 
of her misfortunes. This I think, which is the | vyeat success in Scotland, partly from local 
foundation of the whole, weak and unaccounta-| f,.olino, and more from the fazt that the au- 
ble. The two first acts pass in tedious narratives, pe om driven by the bigots out of the 
without anything of moment being plann’d or} py. . . te 

done. The introducing Douglas is the chief cir- raga 4 pte hee — 


cumstance ; and yet, as it is manag’d, it has no 


years upon the stage, it has long since dis- 


effect. It is romantic for want of those probable 
appeared, beyond the powers of any actress 


strokes of art which the first poets make use of 


ta reconcile strange events to the minds of an 
audience. Lady Barnet’s speaking to Glenal- 
von immediately in behalf of Randolph, forget- 
ting her own indelible sorrows, and Glenalvon’s 
suspicions and jealousy upon it (without saying 
anything of his violent love for the lady, who 

* Afterwards changed by Home to Lady Randolph. 





to recall. In London it never had a great 


success, and even when first produced at 
Covent Garden, with its northern fame 
fresh upon it, and supported by Barry and 
Mrs. Woffington, Tate Wilkinson tells us 
‘the play pleased, but no more.’ i 
In general Garrick’s tact for divining 
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what would or would not go down with the 
public was unfailing. Dr. Brown, the au- 
thor of ‘ Barbarossa’ and ‘ Athelstan,’ two 
successful plays, told Stockdale that, before 
they were acted, 


* Mr. Garrick distinguished to him all tae pas- 
sages that would meet with peculiar and warm ap- 
probation; to the respective passages he even 
assigned their different degrees of applause. 
The success exactly corresponded with the pre- 
dictions.’ 

No wonder, therefore, if authors eagerly 
and often availed themselves of this inval- 
uable faculty, which Garrick was always 
ready to place at their disposal. These 
were, however, in the complacent Walpole’s 
estimation, ‘ creatures still duller than him- 
self, who suffer him to alter their pieces 
as he pleases,’ and the whole tribe of ‘the 
unactable’ were ready to catch up and re- 
peat the strain. Had Garrick’s alterations 
been confined to the works of the Browns, 
the Francklins, the Hills, and the like, it 
would have been better for his fame. But 
he took to altering Shakspeare with what 
we, who are better able to estimate the 
workmanship of the great dramatist, can 
only regard as sacrilegious audacity. We 
must not, however, forget that if hé muti- 
lated he also restored; and, in making the 
alterations he did, he probably: secured a 
warmer verdict for the whole piece, in the 
then state of the publie taste, than if he had 
on Shakspeare pure and simple. ‘The 

Vinter’s Tale,’ forexample, was cut down 
by him into three acts. But the 
wholly vanished from the stage. 


lay had 
No have 
o- it as Shakspeare wrote it Garrick 


new very well would never do. But it was 
worth an effort to get people’s attention re- 
called to its most important parts —to bring 
Hermione, that purest, and holiest, and 
most wronged of Shakspeare’s women, in 
living form before their eyes, and to elevate 
their taste by that most exquisite of pasto- 
rals in which the loves of Florizel and Per- 
dita are set. That he acted on this princi- 
ple is clear from the concluding lines of his 
prologue to the altered piece : — 


*The five long acts from which our three are 
taken, 

Stretched out to sixteen years, lay by forsaken, 

Lest, then, this precious liquor run to waste, 

*Tis now confined and bottled to your taste. 

“Tis my chief wish, my joy, my only plan, 

To lose no drop of that immortal man!’ 


No man in Garrick’s position would now 
venture to write additions to Shakspeare. 
But are our own managers and actors less 
culpable, when they elbow him out of his 
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own pieces by overdone scenic splendour, 
and by readings of his characters false to 
the spirit in which they were conceived ? 
There may be worse things on the stage, 
where Shakspeare is concerned, than a gar- 
bled text. To Garrick, at all events, it is 
mainly due that the genuine text was re- 
stored to the stage. He knew his Shaks- 

eare, not from acting editions, like Quin, 

arry, Pritchard, and others, but from the 
original folios and quartos. With true lite- 
rary enthusiasm, he made a fine collection 
of first editions of all the great early dram- 
atists, which now forms one of the treasures 
of the British Museum. Thomas Warton 
and George Steevens used it largely, and 
it was Johnson’s own fault that it was not 
equally available to him for his ‘Shaks- 
peare.’ y 

Garrick’s sympathies with literature and 
literary men were very great. He formed 
a fine library, and not only formed but used 
it. He was well versed in the literature of 
Europe, especially of Italy and France. 
He wrote well himself. His prologues and 
vers de société are even now pleasant read- 
ing. He would turn off one of his pro- 
logues or epilogues in two hours. As a 
rule, an epigram— such as his famous one 
on * Goldsmith—took him five minutes. 
There was no man of literary eminence in 
England with whom he was not on a friendly 
footing. ‘It has been the business, and 
ever will be, of my life,’ he wrote to Gold- 
smith (25th July, 1757), ‘to live on the 
best terms with men of genius.’ When 
such men wanted money, his purse was 
always at their command, and in ‘the hand- 
somest way. Sterne, Churchill, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Murphy, Foote, had many proofs 
of this. helpful sympathy, not to speak of 
men of lesser note. And yet the two last 
were constantly denouncing his avarice and 
meanness. Happily, Murphy’s own letters 
survive to convict him of injustice. To 
quote one of many: ‘I am convinced,’ he 
wrote to Garrick (20th September, 1770), 
‘that you look upon the loan of two or 
three hundred pounds to a friend as a small 
favour; and I am further persuaded that I 
am welcome to be in your debt as long as I 
please. Having said this, I said it from 
conviction,’ Ge. This letter was apropos of a 
sum of 2001., which Garrick had lent him 
without acknowledgment of any kind. And 
yet this was the man who, from Garrick’s 
death down to his own, went about, saying, 
‘ Off the stage, sir, he was a little, sneaking 
rascal ; but on the stage, oh, my great God!” 
It is pitiful to think a good man’s name 
should be at the mercy of such a creature. 
Foote’s sarcasms on Garrick’s parsimony 
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are preserved by the anecdote-mongers. 
‘Stingy hound!’ if we are to believe Tate 
Wilkinson, was Foote’s favourite epithet for 
him. But Foote was constantly pang 
to Garrick for money in considerable sums, 
and people do not go to ‘ mean’ men for that. 
What is more, there is no instance of its hav- 
ing ever been refused; although -no man 
had better reason to turn his back upon an- 
other. ‘You must know—to my credit 
be it spoken—t/h7t Foote hates me,’ he 
writes to Mrs. Montague, under the provo- 
cation of a charge of meanness made at the 
table of a common friend. Yet, when 
Foote most needed help, all his manifold 
offences were forgotten, and Garrick stood 
by him with the most loyal devotion. 
‘ There was not a step,’ says Mr. Forster, 
‘in the preparation of his defence’ against 
the infamous charge trumped up against 
him by the Duchess of Kingston, ‘ which 
was not solicitously watched by Garrick.’ 
And to Garrick himself Foote wrote about 
this time : — 

‘My dear kind friend, ten thousand thanks 
for yournote!. .... May nothing but halcyon 
days and nights crown the rest of your life! is 
the sincere prayer of 8. Foote,’ 


The iteration of this charge of meanness 
as to money, in the face of the clearest evi- 


dence to the contrary, has influenced even 
Mr. Forster into lending his countenance 


to it. Inanote to his Essay on Churchill he 

rints extracts from two letters by Garrick to 
fis brother George, written from Paris, imme- 
diately after hearing of the poet’s death, 
telling him to put in a claim for money lent 
to Churchill. ‘Mr. Wilkes,’ he writes, 
tells me there is money enough for all his 
debts, and money besides for his wife, Miss 
Carr, whom he lived with,’ &e. * You'll do 
what is proper; but put in yorr claim.’ ‘I 
think,’ he says, in a subsequent letter, ‘ and 
am almost sure, that Churchill gave me his 
bond. J asked him for nothing ; he was in 
distress, and I assisted him.’ It is not easy 
to see why Mr. Forster should say, as he 
does, that he ‘must sorrowfully confess’ 
these letters ‘bear out Foote’s favourite 
jokes about his (Garrick’s) remarkably 
strong box, and his very keen regard for 
its contents.’ What would he have had 
Garrick do? Say nothing about his debt 
at all? Why so, when there was money 
enough, according to the statement of 
Churchill’s bosom friend Wilkes, to pay 
everybody, and also to provide for those 
who were dependent upon Churchill? Per- 
haps, however, he should have waited for a 
few weeks in seemly grief at Churchill’s 


death. But why? Garrick had no special 
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cause to mourn for Churchill as a man. 
He had proved his admiration for his genius 
by very substantial loans of money on more 
occasions than one; and it is surely the 
merest sentimentalism to charge to an un- 
due love of money his telling his man of 
business to look after a debt. In matters 
of business why are apes or the executors 
of poets, to be dealt with differently from 
other people? 

Johnson, by some of his hasty sayings, lent 
countenance to this imputation of parsimony. 
But at other times he did Garrick justice on 
this point, and that in very emphatic terms. 
‘Sir, I know that Garrick has given away 
more money than any man that I am ac- 

uainted with, and that not from ostenta- 
tious views.’ Again, ‘He began the world 
with a great hunger for money; the son of" 
a half-pay officer, bred in a family whose 
study was to make fourpence do as much 
as others made fourpence halfpenny do. 
But when he had got money he was very lib- 
eral.’ Here we get the truth. The well- 
judged economy of the man who has his 
own fortune to make, and is resolved to 
achieve independence, will make him avoid 
idle expenses in a way which is odious to 
the very men who are most apt to draw 
upon ‘his purse when he has filled it by a 
life of prudent self-denial. ‘To Foote and 
such scoundrels,’ as Reynolds wrote, ‘ who 
circulated these reports, and to such profli- 
gate spendthrifts, prudence is meanness 
and economy is avarice.’ 

Johnson was not always so just to Gar- 
rick in other things. He liked the man, and 
would suffer no one else to speak ill of him ; 
but he never quite forgave him his success. 
He was himself still struggling for bare sub- 
sistence long after Garrick had not only be- 
come rich and a favourite in the first society 
in London, but was enjoying an European 
fame. Johnson was not above being sore 
at this, and the soreness showed itself in 
many an explosion of sententious petulance. 
When, for example, Garrick ventured to 
suggest some alteration upon the ‘ Irene,’ 
which would have given a little more of that 
life and movement to the scene which it so 
much needed, ‘ Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ the fel- 
low wants me to make Mahomet run mad, 
that he may have an opportunity of tossing 
his head and kicking his heels.’ It was not 
to be borne that an actor should know bet- 
ter than an author how people were to be 
interested or moved. ‘A fellow, sir, who 
| claps a hump on his back and a lump on his 
| leg, and cries, *‘ lam Richard the ‘Third!”’ 
Johnson had the lowest idea of the actor's 
jart. He was too short-sighted to see the 
i varying shades of expression on the face, or 
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even to judge of the beauty or fitness of 
scenic action. He regarded it, therefore, 
as a mere compound of mimicry and decla- 
mation. ‘I never could conceive,’ writes 
Walpole, in his accustomed strain of sub- 
lime puppyism, ‘ the marvellous merit of re- 
ating the words ‘of others in one’s own 
guage with propriety, however well de- 
livered.’ Johnson held the same opinion, 
and was not therefore likely to feel, what is 
nevertheless true, that higher faculties were 
required for, playing ‘ Lear’ or ‘ Richard,’ 
as Garrick played them, than for writing 
lays like ‘Irene.’ ‘A great actor,’ as 
fadame de Staél said of Talma, ‘ becomes 
the second author of his parts by his accents 
and his physiognomy.’ E or this a kindred 
ift of imagination is obviously necessary. 
it is not enough that he shall be master of 
the arts of expression in voice, feature, and 
action. He must also be penetrated by the 
living fire of a vigorous conception. The 
words to be spoken are the least part of his 
performance. He must have lived into the 
being of the person he has to portray — have 
realised the very nature of the man, modi- 
fied as it would be by the circumstances of 
his life. Only then is he in a condition to 
give that completeness to the dramatist’s 
work which words alone cannot convey, — 
that crowning grace of breathing life which 
makes the creatures of the poet’s imagina- 
tion stand out before the common spectator 
with all the vivid force in which they pri- 
marily presented themselves to the poet’s 
mind. A great actor’s impersonation is 
therefore a living poem, harmonious from 
first to last, rounded and well defined as a 
age of sculpture, as finely balanced as a no- 
le strain of music, and it leaves upon the 
mind the same exquisite impression of com- 
leteness. Its details will all be fine. Si- 
ence will be more eloquent than speech, — 
what is acted more impressive than what is 
said— ‘ Each start be nature and each pause 
be thought.’ 

It was this power of becoming the man 
he had to play, this rare faculty of im- 
aginative sympathy, which was the secret 
of Garrick’s greatness. It was this which 
made Madame Necker say, in speaking of 
Shakspeare to her friends in Paris, after 
she had seen Garrick act—‘ Vous n’avez 
apercu que son cadavre, mais je Vai vu moi, 
quand son dme animait son corps.’ It was 
the same quality in Préville which made 
Garrick say of him, ‘his genius never ap- 
pears to more advantage than when the au- 
thor leaves him to shift for himself ; it is thus 
Préville supplies the poet’s deficiencies, and 
will throw a truth and brilliancy into his char- 
acter which the author never imagined.’ It 
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was this power which enabled Garrick to 
move the hearts of thousands in parts which, 
but for his genius, must have sent an audi- 
ence to sleep, and which explains Gold- 
smith’s meaning when he says that there 
were poets who ‘ owed their best fame to his 
skill,’ —a line, the truth and fitness of which 
those who have seen fine acting will at once 
recognise. But the actor who can do this , 
does not owe his triumph to study and the~ , 
accomplishment of art alone. ! 
no doubt, indispensable ; but he has his in-\ 
spirations like the poet,—splendid mo- 
ments, when he becomes the unconscious 
organ of a power greater than himself. On 
this subject Garrick himself has spoken : — 


* Madame Clairon is so conscious and certain 
of what she can do, that she never, I believe, 
had the feelings of the instant come upon her 
unexpectedly ! but I pronounce that the great- 
est strokes of genius have been unknown to the 
actor himself, till circumstances, the warmth 
of the scene has sprung the mine, as it were, ar 
much to his own surprise as that of his audi- 
ence. ThisI makea great ditference between 
a great genius and a good actor. The first will 
always realise the feelings of his character, and 
be transported beyond himself ; while the other, 
with great powers and good sense, will give great 
pleasure to an audience, but never 


pectus inaniter angit, 
Trritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus.’ 


Garrick Correspondence, i. 359. 


At the root of the genius of great actors, 
no less than of great poets, lies intense sen- 
sibility. Things which other men take 
coldly will send thrills of exquisite pain or 
pleasure along their nerves, and: the strain 
on their emotions leaves traces of exhaus- 
tion little less than would be caused by real 
troubles. But this is the very condition of 
their excellence. ‘If it was not for the 
stage,’ wrote Mrs. Cibber, that great mis- 
tress of pathos, to Garrick, a few months 
before her death, ‘I could wish, with Lady 
Townshend, that my nerves were made of 
cart-ropes.’ So, when we read of what 
Garrick was upon the stage, — of the colour 
that visibly came and went upon his cheek 
with the shifting passions of the scene— 
of the features that in every line became 
the reflex of the inward emotion— of the 
voice, whose very character would change 
to fit the part he was playing, — we may be 
sure that such qualities implied great phy- 
sical exhaustion, and great inroads upon 
health. Accordingly, throughout his life, 
and even very early in his career, he was so 
often made ill by his work as to occasion 
serious anxiety to his friends. 
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‘Hark you, my friend,’ Warburton writes to 
him (25th January, 1757), ‘do not your fre- 
quent indispositions say (whatever your doctors 
may think) lusisti satis? . ... I heartily 
wish you the re-establishment of your health, 
but you do not act by it with a conscience. 
When you enter into those passions which most 
tear and shatter the human frame, you forget 
you have a body ; your soul comes out, and it 
is always dagger out of sheath with you.’ — 
Garrick Correspondence, i. 78. 

But it was just Garrick’s ‘conscience’ 
which prevented him from taking his work 
easy. Whatever wear and tear “of body it 
cost him, ‘he gave the people of his best’ 
always. Once upon the stage, he resigned 
himself to the sway of his inspiration, ; and 
his whole faculties were at its disposal. To 
Garrick acting was enjoyment, but no pas- 
. time. le told Stockdale that he was never 


'. free from trepidation and anxiety before 


coming on the stage. He had all the mod- 
esty and patience of genius, and took as 
much pains in preparation the last year of 
his performances as the first. He saw no 


one on the days he performed, spending 
them in meditation on the play of the eve- 
ning; and during the performance he kept 
himself aloof from the other actors, still in- 
tent on the meditation of his part, and so 
that the feeling of it might not be disturbed. 


Knowing what we now know of the man, 
and his high estimate of his art, it is impos- 
sible to revert,without disgust to an inci- 
dent recorded by Murphy in his ‘ Memoir 
of Johnson.’ One night, when Garrick was 
laying ‘ King Lear,’ Johnson and Murphy 
sept up an animated conversation at the 
sidewing during one of his most important 
scenes. When Garrick came off the stage 
he said, ‘ You two talk so loud you destroy 
all my feelings.’ ‘ Prithee,’ replied John- 
son, ‘do not talk of feelings. Punch has 
no feelings.’ Of the many recorded out- 
rages of which the great literary bear was 
guilty none is more inexcusable than this. 
‘The animated graces of the player,’ Col- 
ley Cibber has well said, ‘ can live no longer 
than the instant breath and motion that 
present them, or at best can but faintly 
glimmer through the memory or imperfect 
attestation of a few surviving spectators.’ 
There are many descriptions, and good ones, 
of Garrick’s acting; but the most vivid pen 
can sketch but faintly even the outlines of an 
actor’s work, and all the finest touches of 
his art nec essarily perish with the moment. 
Of Garrick, however, we get some glimpses 
of a very life-like kind, from the letters of 
eae the celebrated Hogarthian crit- 
, to his friend Boie.* Lichtenberg saw 


* eet s ‘ Vermischte Schriften.’ Gottin- 
gen, 1844, vol. 
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Garrick in the autumn of 1775, when he 
was about to leave the stage, in Abel Drug- 
ger, in Archer in the ‘Beaux Strata em,’ 
in Sir John Brute in ,the ‘ Provoked Wife,’ 
in Hamlet, in Lusignan i in Aaron Hill’s ver- 
sion of ‘ Zaire,’ and in Don Leon in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's ‘ Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife.’ He brought to the task of chron- 
icler powers of observation and a critical 
faculty scarcely second to Lessing’s. Every 
word of what he says has value, but we 
must be content with translating only a few 
passages. 


* What is it,’ he writes, ‘ which gives to this 
man his great superiority? The causes, my 
friend, are numerous, and very, very much is 
due to his peculiarly happy organisation. . . . 
In his entire figure, movements, and bearing, 
Mr. Garrick has a something which I have seen 
twice in a modified degree among the few French- 
men I have known, but which I have never met 
with among the-many Englishmen who have 
come under my notice. In saying this I mean 
Frenchmen of middle age, and in good society, 
of course, If, for example, he turns towards 
any one with an inclination of the person, it is 
not the head, not the shoulders, not the feet and 
arms alone, that are employed, but each com- 
bines ‘harmoniously to produce a result that is 
most agreeable and apt to the situation. When 
he steps upon the stage, though not moved by 
fear, hope, jealousy, or other emotion, at once 
you see him and him aloue. He walks and bears 
himself among the other performers like a man 
among marionettes. From what [ have said, 
no one will form any idea of Mr. Garrick’s de- 
portment, unless he has at some time had his at- 
tention arrested by the demeanour of such a 
well-bred Frenchman as [ have indicated, in 
which case this hint would be the best descrip- 
tion. . . . His stature inclines rather to the 
under than the middle size, and his figure is 
thickset. His limbs are charmingly propor- 
tioned, and the whole man is put together in the 
neatest way. The most practised eye cannot 
detect a flaw about him, either in details, or in 
ensemble, or in movement. In the latter one is 
charmed to observe a rich reserve of power, 
which, as you are aware, when well indicated, is 
more agreeable than a profuse expenditure of it. 
There is nothing flurried, or flaccid, or languid 
about him, and where other actors in the motion 
of their arms and legs allow themselves a space 
of six or more inches on either side of what is 
graceful, he hits the right thing to a hair, with 
admirable firmness and certainty. His manner 
of walking, of shrugging his shoulders, of tuck- 
ing in his arms, of putting on his hat, at one 
time pressing it over his eyes, at another push- 
ing it sideways off his forehead, all done with an 
airy motion of the limbs, as though he were all 
right hand, is consequently refreshing to wit- 
ness, One feels one’s self vigorous and elastic, 
as one sees the vigour and precision of-his move- 
ments, and how perfectly at ease he seems to be 
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in every muscle of his body. If I mistake not, 
his compact figure contributes not a little to this 
effect. His symmetrically formed limbs taper 
downward from a robust thigh, closing in the 
neatest foot you can imagine; and in like man- 
ner his muscular arm tapers off into a small 
hand, What effect this must produce you can 
easily imagine. . . . . Im the scene in ‘ The 
Alchemist,’ where he has to box, he skips and 
bounds from one of these well-knit limbs to the 
other with an agility so amazing, one might say 
he moved on air, In the dance, too, in ‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing,’ he distinguishes himself 
from all the rest by the elasticity of his move- 
ments. When I saw him in this, the audience 
were so delighted, that they had the bad taste to 
encore their Roscius in it. In his face every one 
can descry without much physiognomical dis- 
cernment the bright graceful mind upon the ra- 
diant forehead, and the keen observer and man 
of wit in the quick, sparkling, and frequently 
roguish eye. ‘There is a significance and vivacity 
in his very looks which are catching. When he 
looks grave, so do we, when he wrinkles his 
brows, we do so, too; in his quiet chuckle, and 
in the friendly air, with which in his asides he 
seems to make confidants of his audience, there 
is something so engaging that we rush forward 
with our whoie souls to meet him.’ 


A description like this, aided by the many 
admirable portraits which exist, enables 
us to see the very man, not merely as he 


appeared on the stage, but also as he moved 
in the brilliant social circle, which he quick- 
ened by the vivacity, the drollery, the gal- 
lant tenderness to women, and the kindly 
wit, which made him, in Goldsmith’s happy 
phrase, ‘the abridgement of all that is 
pleasant in man.’ When Lichtenberg saw 


Garrick he was fifty-nine. But with such a 
man, as Kitty Clive had said of herself and 
him some years before, ‘What signifies 
fifty-nine? The public had rather sce the 
Garrick and the Clive at a hundred and four 
than any of the moderns.’ His was a spirit 
of the kind that keeps at bay the signs of 
age. ‘Gout, stone, and sore throat,’ as he 
wrote about this period; ‘yet I am in 
spirits.’ To the two first of these he had 
long been a martyr, and sometimes suffered 
horribly from the exertion of acting. When 
he had to play Richard, he told Cradock, 
‘I dread the fight and the fall; I am after- 
wards in agonies.’ But the audience saw 
nothing of this, nor in the heat of the per- 
formance was he conscious of it himself. 
It is obvious that Lichtenberg at least saw 
notrace in him of failing power, or of the bod- 
ily weakness which had for some time been 
warning him to retire. He had meditated 
this for several years; but at last, in 1775, 
his resolution was taken. His illnesses 
were growing more frequent and more se- 
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vere. People were beginning to discuss 
his age in the papers, and, with execrable 
taste, a public appeal was made to him by 
Governor Penn to decide a bet which had 
been made that he was sixty. ‘As you 
have so kindly pulled off my mask,’ he re- 
plied, ‘it is time for me to make my exit.’ 
He had accumulated a large fortune. The 
actors and actresses with whom his greatest 
triumphs were associated were either dead 
or in retirement. Their successors, infe- 
rior in all ways, were little to his taste. 
The worries of management, the ceaseless 
wrangling with actors and authors which it 
involved, fretted him more than ever. He 
had lived enough for fame, and yearned for 
freedom and rest. At the end of 1775 he 
disposed of his interest in Drury Lane to 
Sheridan, Linley, and Ford. ‘ Now,’ he 
wrote, ‘I shall shake off my chains, and no 
culprit in a jail-delivery will be happier.’ 

When his resolution to leave thé stage 
was known to be finally taken, there was 
a rush from all parts, not of England only, 
but of Europe, to see his last performances. 
Such were the crowds, that foreigners who 
had come to England for the purpose were 
unable to gain admission. While all sorts 
of grand people were going on their knees 
to him for a box, with characteristic kind- 
ness, he did not forget his humbler friends. 
‘An instance of this is before us in the fol-_ 
lowing delightful letter, hitherto unpub- 
lished, from Mrs. Clive: — 


‘TWICKENHAM, June ye 10, 1776. 

* A thousand and a thousand and ten thou- 
sand thanks to my dear Mr. Garrick for his good- 
ness and attention to his Pivy — for the care he 
took in making her friends happy! Happy! 
That word is not high enough; felicity I think 
will do much better to express their joy when 
they were to see the Garrick — whom tliey had 
never seen before. And yet I must tell you, 
your dear busy head had liked to have ruined 
your good designs, for you dated your note 
Monday four o’clock, and to-morrow, you said, 
was to be the play. And pray, who do you 
think set it to rights? Why, your blunder- 
headed Jemy. I did not receive your letter 
till Wednesday morning; so they was to set out 
for the play on Thursday; but Jemy poring over 
your epistle found out the mistake, and away he 
flew to Mr. Shirley’s with your letter, and the 
newspaper from the coffee-house, to let the la- 
dies see the play was that day. This was be- 
tween one and two, and Shirley ordered the 
horses to the coach that moment, and bid the 
Misses fly up and dress, for they must go with- 
out dinner. Dinner! Lord, they did not want 
dinner —and away they went to take up their 
party, which was Governor Tryon, Lady and 
daughter. Everything happened right. They 
got their places without the least trouble or dif- 
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ficulty, and liked everything they saw except 
the Garrick. They didn’t see much in him. 
You may reverse it if you please, and assure 
yourself they liked nothing else. They think 
themselves under such obligations to me for my 
goodness to them, that we are all invited to dine 
there to-day, when I shall give you for my toast. 
*I hope my dear Mrs, Garrick is well. I 
will not say anything about you, for they say 
you are in such spirits that you intend playing 
till next September. Adieu, my dear sir, be 
assured I am ever yours, Pivy CuIve.’ 


Before this letter had reached Garrick’s 
hands —it is endorsed by him as received 
12th of June —he had bidden adieu to the 
stage. On the 10th, the very day his old 
comrade was proposing him as her ‘ toast,’ 
he had gone through that trying ordeal, 
which, had she been aware of it, would have 
made her voice choke with emotion. The 
piece selected was ‘The Wonder;’ and it 
was announced, with Garrick’s usual good 
taste, simply as a performance for the ben- 
efit of the Theatrical Fund.’ No gigantic 

osters, no newspaper puffs clamorously 
invoked the public interest. The town 
knew only too well what it was going to 
lose, and every corner of the theatre was 
crammed. In his zeal for the charity of 
which he was the founder, and to which 
this ‘mean’ man contributed over 5000/., 
Garrick had written an occasional Pro. 
logue, to bespeak the goodwill of his audi- 
ence in its favour. It has all his wonted 
vivacity and point, and one line — 


‘A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind,’ 


has passed into a household phrase. This 
he _— as. only he could speak such things. 
He had entire command of his spirits, and 
he even thought that he never ie ed Don 


Felix to more advantage. So, at least, he 
wrote to Madame Necker eight days af- 
terwards; but when it came to taking the 
last farewell, he adds — 


*I not only lost the use of my voice, but of 
my limbs, too. It was indeed, as I said, a most 
awful moment. You would not have thought 
an English audience void of feeling, if you had 
then seen and heard them. After I had left the 
stage, and was dead to them, they would not suf- 
fer the petite pizce to go on; nor would the actors 
perform, they were so affected; in short, the 

ublic was very generous, and I am most grate- 
ul.’— Garrick Correspondence, ii. 161. 


To do consciously for the last time what 
has been the work and the delight of a life 
would agitate the stoutest heart; but to 
do it in the face of those, whose sympathy 
has been your best reward, one would sup- 
pose almost too much for endurance. That 
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Garrick felt this is plain. His parting 
words were full of feeling and solemnity :— 


‘It has been customary,’ he said, ‘ for persons 
in my situation to address you in a farewell 
epilogue. I had the same intention, and turned 
my thoughts that way; but I found myself 
then as incapable of writing such an epilogue, 
as I should be now of speaking it. 

* The jingle of rhyme and the language of fic- 
tion would but ill suit my present feelings. 

‘This is to me a very awful moment ; it is no 
less than parting for ever with those from whom 
I have received the greatest kindness, and upon 
the spot where that kindness and your favour 
was enjoyed. (Here his voice failed him; and 
he paused, till relieved by tears. ) 

* Whatever may be the changes of my future 
life, the deepest impression of your kindness will 
always remain here—here, in my heart, fixed 
and unutterable. 

*I will very readily agree to my successors 
having more skill and ability for their station, 
than I have had ; but I defy them all to take 
more uninterrupted pains for your favour, or to 
be more truly sensible of it, than is your grate- 
ful humble servant.’ 


On this, writes Mr. Fitzgerald, ‘he re- 
tired slowly up—up the stage; his eyes 
fixed upon them with a lingering longing. 
Then stopped. The shouts of applause 
from that brilliant amphitheatre were broken 
by sobs and tears. ‘To his ears were borne 
from many quarters, ‘‘ Farewell! Farewell! 
Farewell!” The wonderful eyes, still bril- 
liant, were turned wistfully again and again 
to that sea of sympathetic faces, and at last, 
with an effort, he tore himself from their 
view.” 

And so without fuss or flourish — true 
genius and gentleman as he was — passed 
from the stage the greatest actor of modern 
times. In the short period that was left to 
him he was as happy as ‘ honour, love, obe- 
dience, troops of friends,’ and his own 
keen relish for social enjoyment could make 
him. He was courted and caressed by the 
best, the ablest, the highest in the land. At 
Court he had always been a favourite, and 
there was a talk of knighting him ; this dis- 
tinction, however, he declined. 


*I should never have supposed it to have been 
of your own seeking,’ writes Mrs. Pye (15th 
April, 1777), ‘ for it has ever been remarked, to 
your honour, that you never employed your am- 
ple fortune to excite envy and to make fools 
stare, but in the rational and sober enjoyment 
of life. However, I will not allow you the whole 
merit of this neither ; most men’s follies are 
owing to their wives ; and you have a wife whose 
judgment is as near infallible as ever fell to the 
lot of a mortal.’ 
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Another of the countless testimonies to 
Mrs. Garrick’s worth. One of Johnson’s 
many stupid sayings about Garrick was, 
‘Garrick, sir, has many friends, but no 
friend.’ The man who was blest with such 
a wife wanted no other friend. As the 
charming Countess Spencer wrote to him 
(19th December, 1776), ‘ You, I am sure, 
can neither hear, see, nor understand with- 
out her.’ With such a counsellor and com- 
panion by his side, Damon seeks no Pythias. 
Of friends, in the more restricted sense, no 
man had more. He seems never to have 
lost one who was worth the keeping. Pitt 
and Lyttleton, of whose praise he was so 
— in 1741, were strongly attached to 

im to the end of their days. Lord 
Chatham, from his retirement at Mount 
Edgecumbe, in some scholarly lines, in- 
vited him to visit 


** A statesman without pow’r and without gall, 
Hating no courtiers, happier than them all ;’ 


and Lord Lyttleton (12th October, 1771) 
wrote to him — 


‘I think I love you more than one of my age 
ought to do, for at a certain time of life, the 
heart should lose. something of its sensibility ; 
but you have called back all mine, and I feel for 
you as I did for the dearest of my friends in the 


first warmth of my youth.’ 


So it was with Bishops Newton and War- 
burton, with Lord Camden, with Burke — 
to whom he was always ‘dear David’ or 
‘dearest Garrick’ —with Hogarth, with 
Reynolds, and with hosts of others. And 
indeed a nature so kindly, so sympathetic, 
so little exacting, might well endear him to 
his friends. His very foibles, of which so 
much has been made ; his over-eagerness to 
please ; his little arts of finesse to secure 
the admiration which would have been his 
without effort ; that acting off the stage of 
him who was ‘natural, simple, and affect- 
ing’ upon it, were those of a loveable man. 
They speak of over-quick sensibility ; and, 
balanced as they were by the finer qualities 
of generosity, constancy, tact, active good- 
ness, by his wit and unfailing nt ance 
they must even have helped to make up the 
charm of his character to those who knew 
him best. And then, as Johnson said, ‘ he 
was the first man in the world for sprightly 
conversation.’ ‘I thought him less to be 
envied on the stage than at the head of a 
table.’ ‘ His conversation is gay and grotes- 
yom It is a dish of all sorts, and all good 
things:’ a view which Burke incidentally 
confirms in a letter sending Garrick the 
present of a turtle, as ‘a dish fit for one 
who represents all the solidity of flesh, the 
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volatility of fowl, and the oddness of fish.’ 
He shone as a talker, even in Paris, beside 
D'Holbach, Diderot, Grimm, Marmontel, 
Helvétius, Beaumarchais, and the rest of 
that brilliant circle. Twelve years after 
Garrick’s last visit there Gibbon heard peo- 
ple constantly exclaiming in the best socie- 
ty, with characteristic but pardonable vani- 
ty, ‘Ce M. Garrick était fait pour vivre 
parmi nous ;’ and they claimed a share in his 
renown by reason of the French blood in 
his veins. 

Garrick did not enjoy his retirement long. 
While on his wonted Christmas visit to the 
Spencers at Althorp, in 1778, he was attacked 
by his old ailment. He hurried back to his 
house in the Adelphi, and, after some se 
of great pain and prostration, died upon the 
20th of ) oom following. His death was 
a national event. His body lay in state for 
two days, and so great was the crowd, that 
a military guard was necessary to keep or- 
der. His funeral was upon an imposing 
scale. The line of carriages extended from 
Charing Cross to Westminster Abbey, and 
the concourse of people of all ranks along 
the line of the procession was greater, say 
the papers of the day, ‘ than ever was re- 
membered on any occasion.’ Among the 
pallbearers were Lord Camden, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Spencer, Viscount Pal- 
merston, and Sir W. W. Wynne, and the 
members of the Literary Club attended in a 
body, eager to pay the last honours not less 
to the friend than to the great actor, who, 
in Warburton’s phrase, had ‘lent dignity to 
his art.’ There were many sad hearts and 
tearful eyes around the grave where ‘the 
cheerfullest man in England’ was to be laid 
to his rest. One who had done him much 
wrong by many an ungracious speech we 
will believe did penance in that solemn 
hour. ‘I saw old Samuel Johnson,’ says 
Cumbetland, ‘ standing beside his grave, at 
the foot of Shakspeare’s monument, and 
bathed in tears.’ Johnson wrote of the 
event afterwards as one that had eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations. He even offered to 
write his old pupil’s life, if Mrs. Garrick 
would ask him. But, remembering the many 
savage slights he had shown to him that was 
gone, she was not likely to make such a re- 
quest. It might have been wiser, however, 
to have done so than to leave his good name 
at the mercy of such little-honest chroniclers 
as Murphy and Davies, whose misrepresen- 
tations she despised too much to think them 
even worthy of her notice. 

In October, 1822, at the extreme age of 
ninety-eight, Mrs. Garrick was found dead 
in her chair, having lived in full possession 
of her faculties to the last. For thirty years 
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she would not suffer the room to be — 
in which her husband had died. ears 


wrought no chill in her devotion to his mem- 
ory. ‘He never was a husband to me,’ she 
said, in her old age, to a friend; ‘ during 
the thirty years of our marriage he was al- 


IN LEIPZIG. 


ways my lover!’ She was buried, in her 

wedding sheets, at the base of Shakspeare’s 

statue, in the same grave which forty-three 
rears before had elosed over her ‘dear 
avie.’ 





In Lerpzia. — The le are primitive in 
their ways and habits. The usual hour for 
breakfast is seven; some take it still earlier; the 
dinner-hour varies between twelve and one; 
supper is taken at seven or eight o’clock. They 
live very simply ; too much so for most English- 
men; and, like the French, they cannot dine 
without soup. At six o’clock, morning and eve- 
ning, it is the practice of many to resort to the 
*‘milk gardens.’”? They enter the cow-shed, 
have the animal milked before them, and retire 
to an arbour or tent to enjoy at leisure the frothy 
luxury. In May their popular drink is called 
Maitrank ; it is made of white Rhine wine, su- 
gar, and orange, into which is steeped the herb 
known to us as woodruff, but which they call 
waldmeister. I remember one afternoon going 
into the Borsen-Halle, the only news-room where 
we English could get a look at the Times, and 
requesting a glass to be brought to me. It had 
been an intensely hot day, one of the hottest I 
had ever experienced. I entered the room feel- 
ing my blood to be about up to fever-heat. The 
iced maitrank was brought to me, and I drank 
it off ; in less than five minutes I was perfectly 
cool, nor did I get warm again until the next 
day. It was perhaps an unwise thing to do, but 
I felt no ill effects from it. The Borsen-Halle 
brings to my mind the English panic, which 
created much excitement among the Germans, 
and to so many was the cause of failure. Just 
at that time the tranquillity of Europe appeared 
to be trembling in the balance. Their own fate 
was uncertain. One hour the telegrams an- 
nounced peace; the next war. Never has it 
been my lot to see day after day so many anxious, 
careworn faces. Never were people more tried 
by conflicting rumours. I could now understand 
much of the conversation around me, but my 

t treat was to get hold of Germans who 
could speak French, and hear them hold forth, 
with their peculiar accent, upon the state of. af- 
fairs at home and abroad. England often did 
not escape her share of evil prophecies, but, with 
many other kingdoms, had her future position 
foretold. The inhabitants are proud of their 
town, and not unreasonably so. The chief at- 
traction of the museum is a portrait of the first 
Napoleon by Paul Delaroche. The French have 





offered a fabulous sum for the picture, but the 
Saxons will not part with it. They have just 
built a new theatre, and it is to be hoped they 
will also build a new concert-house. The room 
of the Gewand. Haus, in which the winter con- 
certs are held, is the only drawback to the whole 
thing. Whilst there, it was my good fortune to 
hear Wachtel,'who is considered the first tenor 
in Germany. He was originally a cab-driver in 
Hamburg, to which fact he is no doubt indebted 
for the admirable manner in which he cracks the 
whip in the ‘ Postillon de Longumeau.’’ It 
pleased the Germans wonderfully; especially 
when, after the first act, he is heard repeating 
the crack behind the curtain. They have an ex- 
cellent plan of managing the light. As soon as 
the curtain rises, the gas is lowered to a subdued 
tone, while the footlights are turned on to the 
full. By this means the house is kept cool, the 
eyesight from fatigue, and much greater effect is 
given to the stage. At the end of each act the 
gas is again turned up, and the house has leisure 
to survey itself ad libitum. The town contains 
many monuments erected tofamous men, Hah- 
nemann is conspicuous. In Gohlis, a village 
close to Leipzig, there stands a small .cottage, 
containing about four rooms. It bears an in- 
scription intimating that Schiller lived there 
many years. It is a poor little place; but there 
he struggled with poverty, wrote some of his 
finest things, and enjoyed the companionship of 
his beloved Charlotte. Near the entrance to the 
Rosenthal a beautiful monument in white marble 
is erected to the memory of Gellert, a poet much 
loved by them for the beauty of his thoughts, 
and the simplicity and integrity of his heart. 
Nor do they forget their own immediate relations 
who have died. On the twenty-fourth of June 
all who have friends or relatives in the church- 
yard, rise up early in the morning, wend their 
way to the cemetery, and cover the graves be- 
longing to them with flowers. These little things 
prove them to be a warm-hearted people. In 
one particular the young men resemble the 
French: in the love and respect they bear their 
parents, more especially their mothers. It is a 
characteristic not prevalent amongst the Eng- 
lish ; one they would do well to imitate. 
The Argosy. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
A QUESTION ANSWERED. 


Tue weeks following that mysterious let- 
ter from London brought with them no in- 
terests stronger than the opening of the 
evening classes, and the preparations for our 

reat Christmas gathering. We issued our 
invitations ten days beforehand, believing 
the expectation of pleasure to be its very 
essence, and then we tried our hardest to 
prove equal to the occasion. The village 
tradesfolk were gladdened by the liberality 
of Mr. Herbert’s orders, and half the girls 
in the parish were pressed into his niece’s ser- 
vice, to assist in the decoration of the cham- 
bers. Agnes worked valiantly: whenever 
we called we never found her post deserted. 
Sometimes her colour-box was open, and an 
illumination in progress; or else she was 
tying up posies, or stringing holly-berries. 
Nay, a few mornings before the entertain- 
ment, when the freedom and easiness of hos- 

itality had extended so far that I found the 
lentodieer open, and nobody about, I was 
guided to my hostess by the sound of sing- 
ing in the dining-room. Her voice came 
ringing through the long corridor; and she 
sang a song of her father’s; for I remem- 
bered the words, as I half-involuntarily 
paused to catch them :— 


“ There’s ane they dinna ken aboot, 
For naebody kens him noo, 
An’ he used to say — Uh I daurna tell ! 
But he meant it all for true. 


An’ if I ken I’m a blithesome lass, 
Wi’ a winsome way or twa, 

It isna for a’ the neebors’ talk, 
But because he telt me sae.’’ 


The song ceased when she heard my foot- 
steps, and she turned towards me a face rosy 
with the exertion of rubbing-up the oaken 
table. She was a pretty, quaint figure, in 
her blue print dress, with the sleeves rolled 
back from her round wrists, and her hair 
me up on her broad,,flushed brow. 

Nevertheless, knowing there were three ser- 
vants in the house, I half-wondered to find 
her so employed. I think she caught my 
thought, and perhaps that accounted for a 
certain piqued, almost defiant, expression 
on her face — 

‘* Playing the housewife, Miss Herbert?” 
I said. 

**Good earnest play,” she answered, and 
resumed her cloth, and went gallantly on 
with her polishing. 

‘*My dear,” T remarked presently, ‘I 
fear you will tire yourself.” 

**So would the servant,” she replied 
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with a laugh. ‘* And the less I do it, the 
sooner I shall tire. Have you never heard 
of the poor exiled woman who carried her 
calf every day, while her strength increased 
with its weight, till at last she still carried 
it when it was a cow, Mr. Garrett?” 

‘*T have heard the story,” I answered, 
‘*and though I doubt its exact truth, yet 
its principle is quite correct. » ‘Strength 
according to our day’ is a scriptural prom- 
ise. And we none of us know what we can 
do until we begin to try.” 

‘*O, I think I could do anything if I had 
a very strong motive,” she said. 

‘* Anything?” I echoed. ‘* That is a 
wide statement, my dear.” 

**T mean anything within reason,” she 
replied; ‘‘any household work, or travel- 
ling, or matters of that kind. There’s a 
pleasant excitement in exertion.” 

** But there is a reaction too,” I said. 

** Do you think so?” she queried, rather 
heedlessly, still rubbing away. ‘‘ Now, 
when this table is finished,” she added pres 
ently, ‘‘ the sight of it will be quite a trea 
to me, because I shall be proud of it. And 
yet, I daresay, the housemaid will laugh 
aside at my performance. But I think we 
enjoy things for their relation to ourselves, 
and not for their own perfection.” 

‘IT believe that is universally true,” I am 
swered. 

** And so I think poor people enjoy more 
than rich ones,” she went on. ‘I don’*, 
mean very poor people, but those who have 
to work hard, and to plan a great deal. 
What pleasure lies in buying a dress when 
you can afford any price, and can send it 
anywhere to be made up? But it is quite 
another thing when you have but a certain 
sum to spend, and must take a lively inter- 
est in getting the best and prettiest for that 
sum!” 

‘*T should say, you have a talent for 
management, my dear,” I observed. 

**T think I have,”— with a bright glance, 
as if in acceptance of a valued cmigihnath, 
then a little sigh,—‘‘I’m almost sure I 
have.” 

At this moment, a ruddy servant put her 
head into the room, saying, ‘‘ Please, miss, 
Mrs. Irons says she’s a beginning of the pas- 
try,”— adding, in an apologetic aside, 
‘*you remember, you wanted to see it, 
miss.” 

‘*Yes, Mary, and I'll come,” returned 
the young lady. ‘But will you go over 
the house and find my uncle, and tell him 
that Mr. Garrett is here? And then you 
will kindly excuse me, sir,” she added, 
dropping one of her slight, haJf-courtly, half- 


|quaint curtsies, as she left the room. 
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I remained in the house more than an 
hour, chatting with Mr. Herbert. Before 
my departure, he took me to his farmyard 
to see some rare fowls, which had just ar- 
rived from a London auction. Now the 
kitchen windows, wide and low, overlooked 
this farmyard, and though I kept my eyes 
as strictly as possible, I was not upon my 
guard until I had caught a very distinct 

limpse of a slender form in a-blue print 
ress, with pretty bare arms plunged into 
the floury contents of a great brown tub. 

I did not see Agnes Herbert again until 
the night of our gathering. We intended 
to be among the earliest arrivals, but there 
were many there before us, and Agnes was 
duly at her uncle’s side, playing her part as 
hostess, and looking as quiet and pale as if 
there were no such things as oak tables and 
rolling-pins. Her part that evening was 
not altogether easy. It was necessary that 
each promoter of the entertainment should 
have a line of duty particularly his own. 
Mr. Herbert busied himself among the farm- 
ing people, with all of whom he enjoyed an 
honest, kindly, despotic popularity. Ruth 
was, as usual, most at home among the 
young folk,.and my powers were just equal 
to pleasing the very aged, and the little 
children, who, God bless them! are easily 
pleased. And in all these departments we 
found able seconds in the rector and Mr. 
M’Callum and his daughter. But there 
were still a few who held aloof, tasty spin- 
sters, or genteel young married people of 
the trading or employé class, who were 
heard to remark, ‘‘ how nice it was, — how 
charming to see all distinctions merged for 
one evening: how much good must follow 
any opportunity for the different orders of 
society coming together, and learning mu- 
tual respect,” and who then immediately 
looked askant at the other guests, and sat 
down apart, or in forlorn little coteries, in 
which the only common feeling lay in the 
texture of dresses, or the whiteness of 
hands. Yet these people had to be concil- 
iated,—their want of sympathy but rec- 
ommended them for conciliation, and there 
was no one less likely to arouse their preju- 
dices than Agnes Herbert. So to her 
charge they were committed. 

She did not flinch, but I knew her soul 
shivered within her, as she moved from one 
chilly presence to another. At first her 
face was very white, and her courtesy ap- 
peared constrained, but gradually her cour- 
age seemed to rise in very scorn of her 
shallow, frivolous companions. And then 
they, who would steadily have resisted the 
sweet suing influences of her purest nature, 


were suddenly conquered by the outburst 





of her strength. And so she who, warmly 
received and rightly understood, would have 
sat aside happy and unnoticeable, now, 
chilled and defiant, stood forth the beauty 
and wit of the evening. Beauty and wit! 
they are terrible crowns for a woman’s 
wearing! I almost think they are a crown 
of thorn! 

But not all my interest in Agnes could 
exonerate me from my own duties. Indeed, 
while observing her, Thad somewhat flagged 
in my narration of the adventures of the 
famous little crook-back of the Arabian 
nights wherewith I beguiled a large circle 
of toothless old ladies and open-mouthed 
children. That night I made a reputation 
as a story-teller. After the crook-back, I 
- the Ugly Duckling. After the Ugly 

uckling, I briefly narrated the story of 
Alexander Selkirk. Iwas encored, and I 
repeated my performances to increased au- 
diences. 1 was applauded,—yes, touch- 
ingly applauded, —for one wee damsel of 
seven summers gave me akiss, and said she 
loved me, oh, so mueh! Am I a weak old 
fellow to repeat this? Ah, but the little 
lips were soft, and the little face was — what 
Lucy’s grandchild’s might have been ! 

What a quiet peaceful world it seemed 
among those grandmothers and their dar- 
lings! Nobody can say what tragedies have 
stamped their‘lines on the worn old faces, 
but then their agony is over. They may 
have been weary, but their rest is nearly 
reached, and like travellers idly waiting at 
a station, their minds are free and open to 
little amusements and trifling cares. And 
the children ! — for them the fleecy snow is 
still a solemn and novel mystery, and morn- 
ing and night, Saturday half-holiday and 
Sunday service, are variety enough, the dear 
little children, who hold life carelessly, like 
a toy with an unknown secret shut inside 
it! And after all, it is our own fault that 
we are not as light-hearted and content. 
They trust all to their parents. Cannot we 
trust God? Is it best to be in the outer 
court of the temple, or within the veil? 
When father and mother forsake us, does 
not God take us up ? 

Then my story, and the laughter of my 
hearers, were hushed for the music. None 
of the working men or women dreamed of 
speaking while the young ladies were ‘at 
the piano.” But many of those who thought 
themselves far better born and bred, whis- 
pered, and flirted, and commented, as if the 
sweet sounds were nothing but an accompa- 
niment to their own shallow minds, a very 

ood back-ground to cover the gaps of their 
feeble wit! And yet, poor things, they 
all thought they had ‘‘a taste for music,” 
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and I suppose they had, as much taste for 
that as for anything, since doubtless they 
would chatter in front of Raphael’s Trans- 
figuration, and interrupt the reading of 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Immortality.” For after 
all, taste is not emotion. ‘Taste is the edu- 
cation of the senses, and the senses are 
part of that body which some day we shall 
throw away like a worn-out garment. But 
emotion is the stirring of the soul, like the 
angel’s touch on the waters of Bethesda. 

Agnes neither sang nor played. She 
could do both, but she did not. The gen- 
eral performances were very commonplace, 
by which I don’t mean simple or well-known, 
but rather the contrary, mere musical gym- 
nastics, clumsily performed: But Marian 
Blake, the daughter of Mr. Marten’s friend 
the lieutenant, sang a very sweet touching 
Scotch ballad about a young laird going to 
the wars, who never, never came back, 
and how his lady-love sat with his mother 
and sisters, and loved them for his sake, 
and would not despair of his return till her 
heart was comforted by very patience, and 
heaven was nearer than earth. Mr. M’Cal- 
lum told me, ‘‘he minded his mother sang 
it when he was a bit bairnie, but it was ane 
of thae sangs which were aye fresh, like 
God’s. ain blessed flowers.” Like such 
songs, and like such flowers, is Marian 
Blake herself. And Mr. Marten stood be- 
side her while she sang, and smiled upon 
her when the song was over. And it seemed 
as if a breeze from Eden blew through the 
crowded room. 

But it was not Eden. For glancing from 
the pretty playful group around the piano, 
my eyes fell on Alice M’Callum, resting 
from her hospitable labours, and self-surren- 
dered to the spells of sweet sad music, and 
her face was so unutterably sorrowful, that 
it startled one like the discovery of a grave 
ina garden. Whenever the door opened, 
she looked towards it, not expectantly, but 
yet with a light in her eyes which hope- 
lessly darkened as each tardy arrival proved 
—not whom she longed for. *As I watched 
her, I could have said bitter words of young 

‘Weston. For among our other friends, we 
had sent him an invitation, and he had not 
even answered it. I had hoped his silence 
arose from a reluctance finally to decline it. 
But his absence seemed to indicate another 
cause. I felt my anger towards him was 
very illogical, for he had been refused by 
the woman he had honoured, and so he had 
a right to turn utterly away from her. 
But | pleaded testily with myself, ‘* Genu- 
ine love has no rights. He knows why she 
refused him, and he is a coward to give her 
up,” and then I half smiled to think how 
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Alice’s wan face would fire with indignation 


‘if she knew what hard names I silently be- 


stowed upon him. 

Supper came at last. The long tables 
fairly groaned under the substantial dain- 
ties provided by our liberal host, and the 
parents were obliged to chide their young- 
sters for too eager exclamations of ‘* Look 
at the puddin’!” and ‘O tthe jolly pies!” 
Of course, such cries must be reproved, but 
nevertheless one likes the frank British boy, 
who is not above making them. Then there 
was a fine tangle before each got into his 
mony at table, but it was accomplished at 
ast, and [ found Mr. Marten had seated 
Miss Blake at my right hand, and I was 
very much obliged to him for so pleasant a 
companion. Ruth was placed opposite Mr. 
Herbert, and George Wilmot slipped into 
an empty place beside Alice M’Callum, and 
when she whispered something to him which 
made him glance towards his cousin Bessie, 
I was glad to see that Bessie answered the 
glance with a smile and a nod, which set 
the boy’s conscience at ease about desert- 
ing her. After her first hungry joy over a 
new guest to her empty heart, Miss San- 
ders’s magnanimity had re-asserted itself, 
and she never grudged her kinsman’s love 
for his old friends. 

It was a very merry meal. There was a 
great deal of talk, and to judge by the 
laughter, there were some good jokes ut- 
tered, perhaps no worse because not orig- 
inal. Even the genteel people grew con- 
vivial, and contributed their mites to the 
general entertainment, warming so far as to 
tell some tolerably good stories, none the 
less amusing for such prefaces as, ‘‘On my 
uncle’s estate in Shropshire,” or ‘ While 
my cousin was Canon of Close Cathedral,” 
about which one need not be over-severe, 
for doubtless the vanity pleased themselves, 
and I’m sure it did not hurt any one else. 

But when supper was nearly over, and 
many plates were pushed a little away, and 
the bustle of helping and serving was quite 
done, a light thin voice spoke up from the 
far end of the table. There was an instant 
hush, as there always is in mixed companies 
when a woman makes an audible appeal. 
It was the village chemist’s bran new wife, 
a flaxen frivolous London girl. And this 
was what she asked :— 

**Mr. Herbert, I am so fond of romances 
that you must tell me the history of that 
mysterious picture with its back to us. I’m 
sure it has a history. Is it the portrait of 
some naughty ancestor?” 

There was a silence —a silence to be felt 
—the breathlessness of expectant people. 
My own eyes seemed rooted to the table 
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before me. Suddenly another voice broke 
the spell—it seemed a strange voice with 
just a familiar note, and it said — 

‘*The picture is only a portrait—not a 

ood one—of my cousin—my cousin 

Iph.” 

It was Agnes who spoke. As I looked 
towards her, there was a bright spot on her 
cheek, but it faded instantly. Mrs. Irons 
had walked up the room from her station at 
the door, and now stood behind her young 
lady’s chair. By this time the faces round 
the table showed the foolish inquirer that 
she had trodden on dangerous ground, and 
with the blundering tactics of a weak mind, 
she proceeded to a stammering apology, far 
worse than her offence. 

**I’m sure I did’nt know I shouldn’t ask. 
I thought it was something dead and gone. 
I'd no idea there was anything unpleasant 
now,—” 

‘* Nobody says there is,” returned Agnes, 
with the awful dignity of a quiet nature 
aroused, and so saying, she rose from her 
seat, thereby setting us an example to do 
the same, and thus put an end to an embar- 
rassing situation. 

It was fortunate for the success of our 
gathering that this unhappy incident oc- 
curred at its very close, for it would have 
put a check to all geniality. Some pitied 
the rebuked questioner, but the majority 
felt for the family thus forced to display its 
skeleton, of whose existence nearly every- 
body seemed quite aware. Anyhow, a chill 
had fallen on the whole party. No tone 
rose above a whisper, and with a sense of re- 
lief I heatd Mr. Marten announce that we 
would separate after singing the ever-beau- 
tiful and always appropriate Evening Hymn. 

And I went home, feeling I had an an- 
swer to my old riddle, ‘*‘ Who are ‘ we?’” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A HOUSEHOLD SKELETON. 


Tue next morning rose dank and chilly. 
I got up with that strange sensation of 
dreamy unreality which often follows unu- 
sual exertion or excitement. The landscape 
from my chamber window was not cheering. 
A heavy rain had fallen in the night, and 
the panes were dabbled with drops from 
creepers around, while beyond lay field 
below field, all in the heavy dull green 
which characterizes winter moisture. To- 
morrow was Christmas day, and all my little 
seasonable remembrances lay in the hall 
belew ready for despatch, but somehow the 
seasonable feeling was not in my heart, 
which felt as cold and dank as the meadows 
outside. 
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But I cheered a little when I entered our 
snug parlor, where Ruth was already 
seated, with a knitted crimson shawl enliy- 
ening her black dress, and the great Bible 
before her on the corner of the breakfast 
table. It was a curious fact, that during 
our walk homeward the night before we 
had not even mentioned the incident of the 
picture. Such is the strange reticence 
which sometimes seizes one regarding any 
subject of which his mind is particularly full. 

But I could tell by my sister’s very move- 
ment that she now intended to break this 
silence. And, sure enough, as she handed 
me my first cup of tea, she said — 

**Depend upon it, Edward, Ralph Her- 
bert is Ewen’s Mr. Ralph.” 

*“*T don’t doubt it,” I answered; ‘ but 
how strange it is that through all our inti- 
macy with the Great Farm, we have heard 
no allusion to this missing member of its 
household! And yet I remember Mr. Mar- 
ten once made some slight remark about 
‘young Mr. Herbert,’ but I afterwards 
supposed I had misundcrstood him, and 
since then I had forgotten all about it. Do 
you think Mr. Herbert was angry with Ag- 
nes for her frankness last night?” I in- 
quired, after a pause. 

‘* He was half angry and half surprised,” 
replied my sister. ‘* He liked her dash of 
the Herbert spirit. You know we all like 
to recognise our own streak of the old Adam 
in another. And, after all, since he chooses 
to keep the thing there, to provoke ques- 
tions, I don’t see how she could have acted 
better than she did.” 

I had my own thoughts on the subject. 
I remembered the conversation of that af- 
ternoon, when Agnes Herbert had joined 
Ewen and me in the fields behind the Low 
Meadow, and I doubted whether the young 
lady had answered for her uncle, with a 
wish to preserve as much propriety as pos- 
sible, or rather with a woman’s desperate 
resolution to speak up for the absent, who 
could not defend himself. I remembered 
the letter with which Ewen had been en- 
trusted for a friend in London, whose ad- 
dress she did not exactly know. I even 
remembered more than this — something 
which I banished from my mind as soon as 
it entered it, for, as I always say (as I once 
said to Alice M’Callum), coincidences are 
but fancies till proved by facts, and, facts 
once obtained, coincidences are no longer 
anything. 

‘*But what must this Ralph be,” I re- 
marked, ‘‘for his very picture to be thus 
disgraced in his own father’s house ?” 

‘He needn't be so very bad because of 
that,” returned Ruth ; ‘‘ some parents choose 
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to stamp children as prodigals whom others 
would think angels. Before you condemn 
the black sheep of a family, you must make 
sure that the shepherd is not colour-blind.” 

We did not prolong the conversation. 
We had nothing new to say, and we should 
only have gone over the old ground, mak- 
ing wild guesses as to possibilities and prob- 
abilities. Besides, it was Christmas time, 
and therefore my housewifely sister was 
more than a busy, and during the 
whole day the parlour was only honoured 
by her presence at intervals few and far 
between. Iwas dull and lonely enough. 
The Christmas annuals were in the house, 
but I could not read, for there was a stor 
being acted out, only a few yards off, which 
absorbed all my interest. I should have 
been glad of a visitor, but none came. I 
knew perfectly well that none were likely 
to come. Ewen-would be at the Refuge 
that evening, but he would only arrive by 
a late train. And, as Christmas day fell 
- ona Friday, I concluded he would remain 
at home till the Monday following, and so I 
could not expect to see him, except at 
church, until Saturday or Sunday; and I 
knew, too, that Mr. Marten was busy — for 
was there not a sermon to be preached to- 
morrow ? and also duties to be done before- 
hand to provide for a blank day, for had 
he not told me he was again to spend Christ- 
mas with the Blakes? Oh, the Blakes, in- 
deed! Ah, the Blakes, to be sure! 

But a visitor came at last; only, with the 
usual contrariness of visitors, not till I had 
ceased looking for one, for my lonely hours 
wore wearily away, until evening brought 
my sister back to her accustomed seat, when 
it became my pleasing duty to read her ex- 
tracts from the seasonable literature, and 
to enlighten her with my sensible criticisms 
thereon. And we were in the height of an 
edifying discussion about the naturalness 
and propriety of a certain hero’s mode of 
courting a certain heroine, when there came 
a vigorous pull at our door bell, and then 
there was a pause in our dialogue till Phillis 
came to us, announcing, ‘It’s Mrs. Irons 
from the Great Farm, ma’am, and she says 
she wants to speak to you about a message 
from her master.” 

_ ‘Then show her in here,” rejoined my 
sister. 

Mrs. Irons obeyed the summons with the 
noisy sound of thick sensible boots. She only 
came a step or two into the room, and then 
stood still. I have said she was a big gaunt 
woman, and she wore a clinging sage-green 
dress, and a large-patterned shawl, with a 
worn boa tied round her neck, and half hid- 
den behind limp black satin bonnet strings. 
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When Phillis set a chair for her, she 
een md took it, and forthwith pulled off 
er cotton gloves and loosened her boa, in 
consideration of the near neighbourhood of 
our blazing fire. But after her first tart 
‘* good evening,” her mouth remained shut 
as closely as a steel trap. 

‘*T wonder Mr. Herbert can spare you 
from the Farm this evening,” said Ruth, 
by way of opening the conversation. 

*¢ Ah,” rejoined our visitor, ‘‘ but there 
be some things that even meat and drink 
must bide for— not but what the puddin’s 
ready, and the mince-pies made, and only 
the fowls a-picking, and the girls are fools 
if they can’t do that between them! ” 

‘*] hope Mr. Herbert and his niece are 
quite well ?” I inquired. 

‘¢ Yes, they’re quite well, sir,” she re- 
turned, ‘‘ for that’s the answer they'd give 
ye theirselves. But it don’t become Sarah 
Irons to beat about her master’s. bush. 
Only, ma’am,” she added, turning to my 
sister, ‘‘ I hopes you'll consider what a ser- 
vant’s told to say, she must say, but them 
ain’t always her own words.” , 

** Every one understands that,” answered 
Ruth. 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Irons, ‘‘I think even 
master does. For he says, ‘ You tell them 
what I say, Sarah;’ but, says he, ‘you can 
give your own version of all the ins and 
outs.’ ” 

‘*And what did Mr. Herbert say?” 
asked my sister. 

‘*He said, ma’am,” resumed Mrs. Irons, 
solemnly, ‘‘ * Will you ask Miss Garrett to 


‘help me to keep a young girl from a-sacri- 


ficing of herself to a vagabond?’ Now, I 
knows the master often uses stronger lan- 
guage than he means, mem; so, says I, 
‘Vagabond, sir?’ But he only says, cross- 
like, ‘ Yes, Sarah, vagabond, or anything 
worse that you can think of.’ ” 

** And who is the young girl, and who is 
the vagabond, Sarah?” asked Ruth, gravely 
enough, though I thought I could detect a 
budding smile. 

‘*The young girl is our Miss Agnes,” 
answered the worthy woman; ‘and lack- 
a-day! by that hard name the master means 
his own son, young Mister Ralph.” 

There was a silence. . 

‘The master reckons you know about 
him?” she said presently, in a questioning 
tone, ‘‘ because Miss Agnes has often been 
here. But I reckons you don’t, for she’s not 
one to talk much where she feels most.” 

** She never named him,” answered Ruth. 

‘*Well, ma’am,” returned Mrs. Irons, 
her tongue evidently unlocked, ‘it’s a long 
story. It began long before Master Ralph 
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was born or thought of —bless me, more 
than ten years before. It had begun when 
I first entered the Great Farm, in the old 
lady’s days. Not that she’d be a very old 
woman if she were alive now; but when 
young ones come on, those behind em are 
always called old. A fine woman she was, 
too, and had been a beauty, and was a real 
lady to the last, with hands too white to 
touch a rough thing.” 

‘Never mind that,” said Ruth, rather 
testily, ‘‘it can’t have much to do with the 
present time.” 

**Yes, it do, ma’am,” answered Mrs, 
Trons, a little affronted, ‘‘ for she was that 
high and delicate in her mind, that she 
could not abide anything but the finest; 
and when I first saw her, she was mighty 
angry with her youngest son, because, he 
wouldn’t be a parson, but ran off to Lon- 
don, and took to scribbling for his daily 
bread. You see, the patron of St. Cross 
would always give it to a Herbert, if there 
was one ready. And Madam Herbert 
' would never see her boy again, though he 
were her favourite before, being softer man- 
nered than the master. She wouldn’t let him 
come to her dying bed, and she left behind 
her a written paper, forbidding the master 
to give his brother stick or stone that had 
belonged to her. You know, mem, it was 
very hard ‘or her to see a stranger put over 
the village where her son might ha’ been, 
and the Herberts have never been so well 
looked on since. And she was a real lady, 
who could stick to her dignity.” 

Mrs. Irons paused, but Ruth gave no en- 
couraging sympathy, though she would not 
openly check the ugly, honest woman’s sin- 
cere though mistaken admiration for the 
false, vain beauty who had once been Laura 
Carewe. Then Mrs. Irons resumed : — 

‘*When Madam was dead, master got 
married to quite another sort of lady. At 
first I wondered how he could bear to see 
her sitting in his mother’s place, for she was 
a quiet little thing, nothing to see, and 
nothing to hear; but he was marvellous set 
on her. And by-and-by I liked her too, as 
she grew at home in her own house. But, 
bless her! she was only there a year. For 
when Master Ralph came, she was took 
away the very next day. She seemed to 
get over it all right, and was glad it was a 
boy —and a fine boy he was too — the finest 
baby I ever saw. And the master was so 
proud, and went about on tip-toe a-hushing 
of us all. But the second day the young 





mistress called me to her, and she a-lying 
‘on her bed, like a tired angel a-resting on | 
the clouds. And she says, ‘Take fim, | 
please’ (that wa: the dear baby) ; ‘I can’t: 
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have him any longer. You must take care 
of him for me, Sarah.’ And then she just 
lifted up her head, and kissed him as I took 
him away. And half-an-hour later she was 
gone.” And the hard voice failed, and the 
pale, grey eyes were dim with tears for the 
young mother who had been in her grave 
more than five-and-twenty years. 

‘*The master was dreadfully cut up,” she 
went on presently, ‘‘and after a bit he took 
to the babby almost like a woman, and would 
sit in the dining-room the whole evening 
a-nursing and playing with it; and there 
was a rare work if anything ailed the child, 
which wasn’t often, for he’was a fine little 
fellow, and did not seem to fret after his 
mother. But when he growed up, and 
could walk about and talk, the master had 
that determined spirit that he’d make him- 
self be ever so stern with the boy for fear 
he’d spoil him. And stern enough he were, 
thoug pone no more than was good, if 
there’d been a mother to put it all straight 
again. But there was pt me to take the 
child’s part, and I was nobody. However, 
in the course of time, things righted them- 
selves, and the lad never said his father 
nay, and there were no words atween them. 
And when he came of age, if you'd asked 
the old rector—the one afore Mr. Marten— 
for a model of the fifth commandment, he’d 
have pointed out our Mr. Herbert and Mas- 
ter Ralph. Of course, the young master 
had plenty of time to himself, and he and 
his father did not see much of each other 
except at meals and late o’ nights. And 
soon after the coming o’ age, Mr. Herbert’s 
brother sent down word he were dying in 
London.” 

‘** Agnes’ father?” queried Ruth. 

‘*Yes,” resumed Mrs. Irons, ‘‘and mas- 
ter showed me his letter—master isn’t the 
man to misdoubt a woman who has lived in 
his house thirty years! A rare, fine letter 
it was, sayin* he would never have reminded 
the Herberts of himself, but he was leaving 
a daughter who wouldn’t disgrace any kind- 
ness they might show her. Master and me 
started for London that very night, but it 
was all over before we got there. And 
there was the old Madam’s son a-layin’ dead 
in two bits o’ rooms, in a street off Soho 
Square, in a house so packed up with lodg- 
ers that there was always one or other 
creeping about on the staircase,—him who 
might have been rector of St. Cross and 
had half the parish at his funeral! And 
there was Miss Agnes, stinting her tears 
that she might stitch her *broidery to pay 
for the supper she set before us. But the 
master snatched it out of her hands, and 
told her that was done with for ever. And 
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directly after the funeral, he took her home 
with us to the Great Farm, and somehow — 
mayhap, because nobody’d ever looked so 
at me—the minute she and Mister Ralph 
met, I thought how it would be, and I won- 
dered if it was joy or rue the master was 

lanting in his house that night. Mister 
Ralph was at home a good deal more after 
that, and in the fine weather he and his 
cousin were much out together. She was 
fond of drawing, for she'd learnt it some- 
how in London, and was over-glad to prac- 
tice it in the country; and the young mas- 
ter himself had always a turn that way. I 
mind they had a tiff once, because he was 
out two or three hours every evening, and 
wouldn’t tell her where he went, till at last 
he brought home a fine drawing, and told 
her how he had been to a class at Mallowe, 
and what praises he got from some artists 
who'd been a-visiting the teacher. And she 
was so pleased, that before he could stop 
her she ran off to tell the master, thinking 
no harm, poor dear! And then there was a 
fine piece o’ work; and that was the begin- 
ing of the strife. For it set the master 
athinking of his brother’s folly; and he 


said the Herberts should have nothing to 
do with scratching or scrawling, ’cept to 
pay for ’em if they wanted ’em. 


But it was 
ushed up for that time; and very soon 
after, I saw Mr. Ralph’s mother’s keeper- 
ring on his cousin’s hand—and Sarah Irons 
is not so thick in the head but she knowed 
what that meant—and the master seemed 
mighty satisfied, and fonder nor ever of his 
niece.” 

‘« She wears that ring still,” I observed. 

**She do, and she'll wear it in her coffin,” 
returned Mrs. Irons: ‘‘and I says, ‘God 
bless her!’ —-though it were no great fancy 
Itook for her at fust, with her face over 
white and worn for a young thing, and I 
even thought that Mr. Ralph might ha’ 
found a better missis for the Great Farm; 
but I did not guess how it would be, and 
le knowed best after all!” 

**And what happened to bring all this 
household happiness to an end?” I asked. 

‘*The young master would not turn into 
his father’s mould,” answered the good 
woman, with a sad shake of her head. ‘‘ He 
could not take to the farm, but wanted to 





go to London and be an artist, which his 
father would not hear on. 
bert said hard things of daubers and such | 
like, and, lack-a-day! Master Ralph had_| 
an answer ready about bumpkins and clod- | 
hoppers; and atween the two, Miss Agnes, 
was always scared and striving, and I used | 
to catch her crying, because the young mas- 
ter got to shun his home, and almost seemed 


And Mr. Her-| I’ 
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careless of her. And other times she were 
quite cheerful, because she thought things 
were mending. But it come to an end on 
New-Year’s day, three years a-gone. Miss 
Agnes were in the kitchen with me, when 
master and his son came in, and we heard 
high words atween ’em, and master shut the 
dining-room door with a bang; and I would 
not let Miss Agnes go in, because I thought 
they’d settle it best theirselves. And all 
of a sudden Master Ralph came out, and 
came to the kitchen, and caught hold of his 
cousin and kissed her hard and fast, and 
never seemed to see me, and then walked 
straight out at the door; and while we both 
stood struck, a-staring at each other, there 
was the master calling us in a voice fit to 
raise the dead. 

‘*He was standing by the fire-place in 
the dining-room, and there was a chair 
upset on the ground. Master’s face was 
white, and I'd never seen his face white 
afore,—for, in ordinary, he turns red in 
his passions,—and he put dreadful words 
on Master Ralph, and said the old Herberts 
of Mallowe had come to an end. And then 
he noticed his son’s picture on the wall, and 
he up and struck it in the face, and turned 
it round to the wall—never stopping to lift 
it from the nail, and you may see the hang- 
ing string is twisted to this day. And then 
he caught his niece’s hand, and was draw- 
ing off her ring,—the very ring he’d once 
oe on his wife’s finger, —but she snatched 

er hand away, and for the minute she seemed 
the strongest of the two, and her voice was 
as loud and shriller! But the next minute, 
she was down on the floor at his feet, 
a-begging of him like a little chidden child. 
She'd kept her own, and that was all she 
vared about ; and master never said another 
word about the ring.” 

Mrs. Irons paused for a moment. 

‘*He was calmer-like after that,” she 
went on, ‘‘ but he told us we were never to 
set it any more that he and Master Ralph 
were father and son. ‘Sarah,’ says he, 
‘ there’s nothing in this house for him — not 
even room to stand on the door-mat. Mind, 
your master says so, whom you've served 
faithful these thirty years!’ I don’t know 
how it was, — whether it was a feeling for 
the only baby I'd ever nursed, or the sight 
of poor Miss Agnes — but says I, ‘ Yes, sir; 
I Wn mind, except 80 far py can’t disobey 
my dead missis’ orders to take care of her 
boy for her. The words of the dead last 
long, sir,’ I said, ‘for there’s no asking 
’em to draw ’em back.’ 

‘And then, somehow, we went off to 
our own rooms, for the night; but I left the 
door on the latch, if so be the young master 
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might come back, and things straighten in 
the morning. But, sure enough, I heard 
the master go and fasten it up with his own 
hands. And in the dead of the night, just 
as I was dropping asleep, a-dreaming that 
Master Ralph was a baby in my arms, Miss 
Agnes came and roused me like a spectre. 
It was on her mind that her cousin might 
destroy himself, and we be never the wiser ; 
and so, to quiet her, I had to promise that 
first thing in the morning I'd go out and 
ask about him. But when I was out, a-trail- 
ing about the village, I didn’t know where 
to go, nor who to ask. I thought the lad 
had likely taken the last train to London, 
and it struck me that the new rector, —I 
mean Mr. Marten,—who had just come 
from there, might put me in the way to 
track him. Sol went and told him just as 
much as I must, and as little as I could. 
And then I wondered I hadn't had common 
sense to do what he did —to go to the rail- 
way station, and ask if young Herbert had 
left there by the London train. And the 
yuard said he had. And then Mr. Marten 

id more than I bargained for. He called 
at the Great Farm, and had a long talk with 
the master. I thought the place would be 
too hot to hold me after that. But the 
master never said one word about what I'd 
done. And the rector never called again — 
never till that evening when he came with 
ou, sir.” 

‘‘And did Mr. Ralph make no effort 
to communicate with his cousin?” I in- 
quired. 

**O yes, indeed,” she replied. ‘‘The 
morning of the second day there came a let- 
ter telling her where he was, and full of 
fine hopes of his future, and sure his father 
had done the best thing for him when he 
turned him out of the Great Farm, and so 


Miss Agnes never named the letter to 
her uncle, but she let it lie on the dining- 
room mantel for two whole days, and he 
looked at the envelope, but said ne’er a 


on. 


word. And be sure, she answered it 
first post. 
time.” 

**And did you never hear what was the 

uarrel between father and son?” inquired 
uth. 

‘*Mr. Ralph wrote that it was about diffi- 
culties he was in at Mallowe—money difli- 
culties, and that his father would not help 
him unless he promised to give himself up 
to the farm, which he wouldn’t, and then 
the master washed his hands of him. “I’m 
feared he’d been rather reckless that time 
when he was a’most driven out of his own 
home. But he wrote he should soon work 
it all off, and would be wise in future.” 


y the 
And so things went on for a 
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** And when did this state of things end?” 
I queried. 

‘* Well, six months after he left home, in 
the middle of summer, he wrote word he 
expected he should be at Mallowe in the 
course of a few days, and if so, and he 
could send a message when he arrived, 
would his cousin ask me to come with her 
to meet him, so that they might have a little 
walk and talk together—the two poor 
dears! And he wrote his letter, which she 
showed me, so simple and straightforward, 
that I thought he was surely in the right 
way, and I should be obeying his dead 
mother if I helped him to this bit of comfort 
to encourage him on. And then Miss Agnes 
and me were in a regular flutter at every 
knock that came to the door.” 

With all her earnestness, worthy Mrs. 
Trons had a bit of the art of a story-teller, 
for she paused at every climax. 

** And did you see him at last 9” I asked, 
to prompt her. 

**He never comed,” she answered, ‘ and 
there was no letter from him long over his 
usual time, and I thought Miss Agnes would 
waste away to nothing, and her soul would 
get free to go and watch over him wherever 
he was. At last there was a letter, for me, 
not for her. It said he’d been in France 
and very ill, and I was to te!l his cousin she 
was to forget she had ever seen him, for 
she should never see him again; he was not 
fit to come within her sight ; he wasn’t even 
fit to write to herself, but I was to give her 
that letter to do what she liked with, though 
it was written to me. I thought that 
seemed as if he half hoped she'd still care 
to have it. But it had no address, and his 
poor writing was so bad! And in a post- 
script he said she was to take off her en- 
gaged ring, and give it back to his father, 
and to love and honour him always, and in 
everything, for whatever the master had cost 
him, he had only saved her from misery, 
and now she was all that he had in the world. 

‘*T shan’t ever forget her face, when,she 
read it,” Mrs. Irons went on. ‘‘I watched 
her, for I was feared. But there came a 
sort of glory on her, and she looked = 
with a light in her eyes, and said, ‘I will 
never do it, Sarah. ow, for the first and 
last time, I disobey him. I will never take 
off his ring, and I will never give him up! 
And I wil neo and honour my uncle always 
and in everything, just for his sake — Ralph 
first, and he next.’ And all that day she 
bore up better than I did.” 

‘* Ah,” murmured my sister, ‘‘ there is 
a comfort in the strength of love.” 

‘*T dare say there is, ma’am,” answered the 
honest woman, ‘‘ but if so be it’s a comfort 
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that doesn’t warm the heart enough to cheer 
the body, and it was woeful to see how Miss 
Agnes wore away, and how she'd stand at 
the window a-watching for the post that 
never brought her nought. She’d been a 
lively ’sponsible girl before, always at her 
books, or her pencil, or her needles, and I 
think she tried to keep on with them, but 
there were nothing to force her, and she 
couldn’t force herself. And it seemed weary 
work for a young thing to sit waiting and 
waiting, like old folks wait for death. I 
often thought it might be a good thing for 
her to be back in London, a-earnin’ of her 
own living.” 

‘And what was the next you heard of 
young Mr. Herbert?” I inquired. 

** Nought for more than a year,” she re- 
turned. ‘‘ Winter had come round again, 
and it was nigh Christmas, when, one night, 
quite late, I heard a tapping at the little 
window beside the back-door. Miss Agnes 
were a-bed, but it came over me who it 
was, and I went out quite softly, not to wa- 
ken the master, nor nobody. And it were 
Master Ralph, sure enough; but he would 
not cross his father’s threshold, and I had 
to talk to him in the yard. He’d been to 
Mallowe, he said, a-trying to get some 
money he had lent long ago to a young fel- 
low there, but he couldn't ; and would you 
believe it, sir, the master’s only'son was 
that hard driven, that he hadn’t a penny to 
take him back to London; and he spoke so 
weakly and looked so white, that I asked a 
eniakiiormat question, and he owned to 
old Sarah, who fed him when he was a baby, 


that he had not touched aught since a cup 


of tea in the early morning. He said he 


was sure he could not eat anything if he | 


had it, but I knowed what that meant; and 
I just made him go and sit down in my 
wash-house, and then carried him some 
sandwiches, and a cup of wine. It wasn’t 
my master’s victuals 1 gave,” explained the 
faithful creature, ‘‘ for the wine I’d bought 
with my own money to give some to a poor 
consumptive creature in the village; and I 
put two shillings into the purse my master 
gives me for house expenses, which were 
over and above the value of the bread and 
meat I took. Master Ralph would scarce 
touch it at first; but once he began, he eat 
like a famished dog. And it seemed to call 
him back to life and feeling, like; for be- 
fore he took it, he’d spoken as cold and dry 
as if it was nothing, his coming so to his 
own father’s house. But when he’d done, 
all of a sudden, he put his arm round my 
neck and dropped his face on my shoulder, 
and cried as he scarcely ever did, even when 
he was achild. I felt the hot tears a-fall- 
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ing quick on my hand. I hope you'll ex- 


cuse my being so affected, ma’am,” said the 
worthy woman, wiping tears from her hard- 
lined cheeks ; ‘* but I've had nobody of my 
own since I was twenty years old, and I'd 
hdd him from his dying mother; and he 
seemed to belong to me more than any one 
else. And when he was a little bit quieted, 
he told me he had been in the neighbour- 
hood once or twice afore, about this same 
little debt; and he’d walked round and 
round the Great Farm, but hadn’t ventured 
to come nigh it, and he’d only come at last, 
to ask me for enough to take him back to 
London; for come what might, he did not 
want to starve in his native place. And I 
made him take all the money I had in my 
work-box, and a rare bother I had to make 
him take it. Though he knowed I had not 
lived thirty years in service for nothing, 
still he wouldn’t touch it, till I said he might: 
pay me again directly he could, and with 
interest too, if he liked. And all the time 
he kept asking about his cousin, and made 
me promise not to tell her of seeing him in 
such trouble,— at least, not directly; and 
‘T hope she forgets me,’ he said, poor dear, 
and looked so down-hearted, that the truth 
came out afore I knowed it; and said I, 
‘Don’t you think it; she’s as true to you as 
if you'd never parted, and she always will 
be; and you'll live to talk it over, some 
day, sir,’ [ said. But he shook his head, 
and said no, that wouldn’t ever be; and he 
was sorry he’d crossed her life to darken it. 
But I told him it was all settled in the will 
of God; and says I, ‘Even if yvu never 
come together, the young missis will not be 
an ae woman, if she knows you're 
comfortable and settled in yourself. If 
you'd keep trouble from her, keep it from 
yourself, sir,’ I said. And then he went 
away.” 

** And did you never tell Miss Herbert 
of this visit?” I inquired. 

‘*Not till quite lately,” she answered. 
** About June I got a post-office order for 
the money I'd lent Mr. Ralph, but even 
| then I only told her I'd reasons of my own 
for saying her cousin was alive and well. 
And in the autumn, when young M’Callum 
came down for his holiday, Miss Agnes 
found out the two were living together in 
/London. And Mr. Ralph has written to 
her since then, and she has put his letters 
/on the dining-room mantel, just as she did 
_at first. She has told me he is doing pretty 
well, and she’s not said a word further. 
But mastcr and me, we’ve eyes in our 
heads, and we can put two and two togeth- 
‘er, and didn’t she set-to, and get réady 
| that book of her father’s, and sell it? And 


” 
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hasn't she taken a mighty interest in the 
cooking and the housework? And doesn’t 
she try how little she can spend on her 
dress? And isn’t she reading a book about 
Canada? And after the way she spoke u 
for Mr. Ralph last night, the whole village’ 
talk. Master knows as well as I do that 
there’s something in the wind, and ‘so he 
sends me here to ask you to help him to 
stop it.” ° 

** And you don’t come quite willingly, 
Mrs. Irons?” queried Ruth. 

** Well, I don’t, ma’am,” she answered, 
candidly, ‘‘ and I'd come less willingly if I 
thought you or the master either would be 
able to stop it.” 

**You think of the young man,” I said, 
‘*but we must give some consideration to 
the prospect before Miss Herbert.” 

‘* I don’t see why the two need be thought 
on apart,” returned Mrs. Irons, her na- 
tive asperity again rising to the surface. 
‘« There's lots of fine talk about female ine 
fluence and out-of-the-way things, but all I 
say is, if God puts a man’s soul in reach of 
a wonran’s hand, and she throws it away, it 
may go to the wicked place, but she’s 
scarcely fit to go to t’other one! Yes, you 
may all say what you like!” she added, 
standing up, and shaking out her skirt, 
with a disclaiming gesture; ‘‘ but if any of 

you change Miss Agnes’ mind, then God 
elp Master Ralph, and I’ve made a mis- 
take all along!” 

‘* Whether she be right or wrong in this 
matter,” said Ruth, after our visitor had 
departed, ‘‘ she is a good woman.” 

**T should say there is an insufficiently- 
claimed affection lying waste in her heart,” 
I remarked. 

‘‘No matter,” answered my sister, ‘it 
will ascend pure to God!” © 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
EWEN. 


CHRISTMAS-DAY again; not an honest 
Christmas, like the last, with frozen ground 
and peeps of pale sunshine, but Christmas 


in a wet green robe with an umbrella. The 
choir boys came under our window, as be- 
fore, but Ruth despatched them after one 
short hymn; ‘‘it was not worth while for 
them to stand there getting wet,” she said. 
Nevertheless, we managed to attend service, 
and despite the unfavourable weather, St. 
Cross had a good congregation. 

Mr. Herbert stole a glance at us as he 
entered his pew. His niece followed him, 
quite unconscious of the revelation of the 
preceding night. Then I looked towards 
the M’Callums’ accustomed seat —the old 
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man and his two grandchildren were there, 
and I noticed that George Wilmot and his 
aunt sat with them, and then I remembered 
hearing they intended to spend Christmas 
together. Bessie Sanders was surely a 
true-hearted woman, for if she had yet any 
lingering doubt of Ewen, she cettainly did 
not allow it to bias her actions. The wor- 
ried look has left her face, and it is a finely- 
cut, powerful countenance, a quaint con- 
trast to the round ruddy visage of her 
nephew, with his clear, simple, blue eyes. 
I have good hopes of that boy, and I think 


-he will atone to his aunt for all the past. 


—‘* At eventide there shall be light.” 

When the joyful service was over, and 
I turned to leave our pew, I saw at the 
back of the church one whose presence 
made me greatly glad. It was Mr. Wes- 
ton, looking « A and graver than he 
looked before. He waited for the M’Cal- 
lums. In the porch I saw he was intro- 
duced to Ewen. They all walked down the 
churchyard together, and there I lost sight 
of them, for the Herberts arrested our 
progress down the aisle, and we had their 
company for our homeward journey. What 
a strange significance did their conversation 
acquire from that revealed secret! And 
yet after all the significance may exist 
rather in the fancy of the hearer than in the 
mind of the speaker. 

In the road we overtook the M’Callums 
and their friends walking in a kind of clus- 
ter, as one can in the country, whenever it 
would be rather invidious to get into couples. 
We all exchanged salutations. I had for- 
gotten to ask Mrs. Irons if she supposed 
her master knew of the friendship between 
his son and Ewen. Anyhow, Mr. Herbert 
was as genial as ever towards both grand- 
father and grandson. Perhaps he argued 
with himself that it was no business of his 
if they chose to befriend fools and beggars. 
But to Alice he was decidedly civil, and 
very interesting and pretty she looked in a 
demure, plaintive little flutter caused by the 
presence of her rejected suitor, who, for his 
part, soon dashed into a bucolic argument 
with his brother agriculturalist of the Great 
Farfi. Ewen alone walked a little apart, 
as if there was something in his lot which 
as yet he could scarcely cast into the simple 
merriment around him. I saw Agnes steal 
one or two glances at him, but he did not 
seem to notice her, though I almost fancied 
his pale cheek —it was very pale —red- 
dened a little. At the end of the lane, our 
party broke into three groups, breathing 
good-byes and good wishes as if there was 
nothing in the world beyond a walk from 
church to Christmas cheer—no old trage- 
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dies, no hopes more wearing than fears, no 
endurance, no dead or jarring notes in the 
anthem of life. And then Ruth and I went 
home together. 

We had our quiet dinner, she at one end 
of the table and I at the other, and then we 
drew up our chairs in front of the fire, and 
talked softly of all that had happened in the 
year —of the Refuge, and the Orphanage, 
and the May-day feast, and the hospital ; 
of the M’Callums and their fortunes, and 
the trial of Agnes Herbert. And our talk 
was broken by short silences, when each 
gazed mutely at the red embers in the 
grate, and saw diverse things therein — 
perchance trees meet for whispering be- 
neath, or the form of a woman-angel, or 
haply the turret of the old clock-house of 
Mallowe, or a rough pauper’s grave. Shall 
I ever speak of these things to my sister? 
No, I think not — not in this world. 

We had finished our tea, and were again 
lost in silence, when there came a gentle 
double rap at our front door. It was actu-* 
as Sagres M’Callum. 

e took a chair between us, and ex- 
lained that he intended to return to Lon- 
on by the first train next day, and so ven- 

* tured to pay us this unexpected Christmas 
visit. 

‘* How did they spare you from the Ref- 
uge?” asked Ruth. ; 

‘Oh; they’re all very merry there,” he 
answered, with a grave smile. ‘* You know 
they have Miss Sanders and George, and 
Mr. Weston has stayed also. They'll not 
miss me.” 

‘** Need you return to London so soon?” 
I inquired. 

‘It is best for many reasons,” he replied. 

‘* And how is Mr. Ralph?” I queried. 
‘* Ewen, we know his other name now.” 

“You do?” he said quickly. ‘Mr. 
Ralph is very well, sir.” 

‘*Why did you keep him a secret from 
us?” I asked. 

‘* He wished to be kept secret from every 
one,” Ewen answered, gravely. ‘‘ And I 
kept the secret until I was forced to betray 
him to his cousin.” 

** How forced?” inquired Ruth. , 

**Mr. Garrett asked about ‘ Mr. Ralph’ 
in Miss Herbert’s hearing,” he replied; 
‘*that gave me an excuse. And I was very 
glad of it, for Ralph kept losing all hope 
and interest in life, and thinking he might 
throw himself away anyhow, like a useless 


a 

** Do you think he has great affection for 
his cousin?” I asked, im my prim, old- 
fashioned way. 
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‘*T should think he has!” he said. ‘ It’s 
just her memory which has kept him afloat 
above the lowest depths. It’s just her 
memory that’s kept in him a bit of faith in 
man or God; and yet it was just her memo- 
ry — thinking that he’d lost her— that made 
him stand where I found him last spring — 
on London Bridge, looking over and won- 
dering if ” 

There Ewen paused. 

‘* His love should have given him courage 
to live worthily of her, come what might,” 
said Ruth. 

‘“*One would think so,” observed’ the 
young man, reflectively; ‘‘he should not 

ave lost heart so soon; but yet it must 
have been a dreadful trial. It’s hard enough 
to love her —I mean it’s hard enough to 
love such as her—hopelessly from the be- 

inning ; but to have hope in one’s love at 

rst and then to lose it, oh, we can’t guess 
how bitter that must be !” 

‘** That’s right,” remarked Ruth; ‘‘ when 
we measure our own temptations with our 
neighbour’s, let us always think his the 
sharpest.” 

‘* But Ralph Herbert voluntarily resigned 
his cousin ?” I said. ; 

‘*He thought it was his bounden duty 
under certain circumstances. He still thinks 
so,” Ewen added. 

‘¢ Then he still despairs?” queried Ruth, 
a little satirically. 

The ghost of a smile crept over our visi- 
tor’s face, and that was his only answer. 

‘* And so Mr. Ralph meditated a leap into 
the river,” coationed my sister in her pitiless 
tones, ‘‘ and he thought that was dying of 
love, while it would be simply death by fe- 
verish impatience and a cold bath.” 

‘*Shakspeare says something like that, 
my dear,” I observed. ; 

‘@fes, I know he does,” returned Ruth, 
‘and I daresay he says something like an 
remark you make, if it hap en to be wort 
hearing. I always grow ill-tempered over 
any of this Lord Byron kind of romance. 
elf I knew any one dying of love, and en- 
joying the sensation, I'd give him a good 
dose of physic, or a sound caning. Or if 
they were really such fools as to be slipping 
away without knowing it, I’d cheat them into 
learning a language, or a good tough sci- 
ence.” 

‘* Like Wordsworth’s gentleman who col- 
lected and dried flowers,” I remarked. 

‘* But Ralph never thought he was dying 
of love,” said Ewen; ‘‘ he was only broken 
down by misery.” 

‘* By the way, you look much better than 
you did the last time you were here,” ob- 





Ewen turned to me with glowing eyes. 


served my sister, rather abruptly disregard- 
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ing Ewen’s last remark and turning towards 
m. ! 
‘**T am much better, thank you,” he said. 

‘* Then you knew you were ill? ” pursued 
Ruth. ‘‘ Alice was quite alarmed about 
you.” 

**T never said a word to her,” he an- 
swered. 

‘* Why not?” she asked. 

‘* Where was the good?” said he; ‘‘she 
would have wanted me to give up my work, 
and my drawing, and so forth.” 

** And why should you not?” I queried. 

‘* Because I suppose it is a sin willingly 
to do aught to shorten one’s life,” he an- 
swered, with a quiet smile, ‘‘and if once I 
called myself sick, I should die.” 

‘*Did you have any medical advice?” I 
inquired. 

‘*Ralph made me go to a doctor,” he re- 
plied. ‘* He said if I wouldn’t he would write 
and tell them at home, so I went at once, 
though I don’t much believe in doctors, and 
I heard what was the matter with me, which 
I knew beforehand, and I was told to do 
certain things which I could not do, or I 
shouldn't have been ill. But I did my best 
towards them,’as I had done all the time, 
and in due time I recovered, as I felt I should 
from the first.” 

** Ah,” said Ruth, ‘‘ it takes much to kill 
young folks, or nobody would reach thirty.” 

** But they grow old folks in the strug- 
gle!” remarked Ewen. 

I thought he gave a little sigh, and I 
glanced towards him. The look of pain — 
of forced endurance — was gone ; but it had 
taken its bloom with it, and had left its own 
traces behind. There were lines now which 
gave a noble character to the always hand- 
some face: lines which his future wife will 
declare are half his beauty, though she may 


Wurre Rose, are you tired 

Of staying in one place? 
Do you ever wish to see 

The wild-flowers face to face? 
Do you know the woodbines, 

And the big, brown-crested reeds? 
Do you wonder how they live 

So friendly with the weeds? 
Have you any work to do 

When you’ ve finished growing? 
Shall you teach your little buds 

Pretty ways of blowing? 


Do you ever go to sleep? 
Once I woke by night 
And look’d out of the window, 
And there you stood, moon-white — 
Moon-white in a mist of darkness, 
With never a word to say ; 
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ive » little sigh to think she did not know 
Eien before they came! For I hope Ewen 
will have a wife some day, though I fancy 
he does not hope anything of that sort just 
now. And perhaps he will carry those lines 
with him when he goes tothe Better Place. 
For we must not measure heavenly beauty 
by earthly beauty. Is it not a face ‘* more 
marred than any man’s” which gazes at us 
from the glory of the Father’s throne ? 

‘** And if they do ‘ grow old’ in the pro- 
cess,” I answered, repeating his words, — 
for there had been a pause, —‘“‘ it is none 
the worse. It is not the boys and girls who 
do the work of the world. They may be its 
flowers, but the middle-aged and elderly are 
its fruit and its corn.” 

‘* Young folks are often over-willing to 
die,” remarked Ruth, folding her hands and 
gazing into the fire, ‘‘and God seldom 
wants us when we want death. He knows 
we don’t want to go to Him, but only to get 
away from the world. And we’re not fit to 


-go to Him till we’re quite willing to bide his 


time.” 

And then Ewen said ‘‘ Good-bye!” and 
went back to the Refuge festivities. 

‘* Pll never say again that men choose gilt 
when they might have gold,” said my sister, 
after he was gone. ‘The women are quite 
as bad!” 

** What do you mean?” I asked. 

‘*T mean what I say,” she returned ; ‘* and 
if you don’t understand now, you may in 
time. And haven’t we spent a sentimental 
evening, for two old people who never fell 
in love in their lives ?” 

Oh, Ruth, Ruth! I hope you did not take 
my silence for assent to that last statement 
of yours, though I hadn't courage to contra- 
dict it. But it does not matter much, for 
you didn’t mean it! 


But you seem’d to move a little, 
And then I ran away. 

I should have felt no wonder 
After I hid my head, 

If I had found you standing 
Moon-white beside my bed. 


White Rose, do you love me? 
I only wish you’d say. 

I would work hard to please you 
If I but knew the way. 

It seems so hard to be loving, 
And not a sign to see 

But the silence and the sweetness 
For all as well as me. 

I think you nearly perfect, 
In spite of all your scorns ; 

But, White Rose, if I were you, 
I wouldn’t have those thorns ! 

Poems written for a Child. 
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From Dr. Bigelow’s “‘ Modern Inquiries.” 
EXPOSITIONS OF RATIONAL MEDICINE. 


Tue tendency to ultraism, which influ- 
ences public opinion in great social ques- 
tions, particularly of politics and theology, 
has been also prevalent in the affairs of 
practical medicine. No age has been ex- 
empt from diversity of opinion among phy- 
sicians on the speculative subjects of their 
art; and-the present period appears to be 
more marked than preceding ones by the 
opposite method of treatment pursued by 
medical men in the management of disease. 
These methods consist, for the most part, in 
a vehement, officious, and over-drugging 
system on the one hand, and an inert, eva- 
sive, and nugatory practice on the other. 
Between these extremes, the intermediate 
truth meets with less consideration than it 
ought to receive from unbiassed and en- 
lightened inquirers. 

Extreme doctrines in practical subjects 
often arise from the self-interest of those 
‘who originate and first promote them. But 
the vehemence and fanaticism with which 
they are afterwards pursued are as often 
owing to the creation of false issues, which 
divert public attention from the substance 
to the shadow, and mystify the general 
question with minor, partial, and frequently 
irrelevant considerations. 

The introduction into the English lan- 
guage, for example, of the term ‘‘allopa- 
thy,” and its adoption by some medical 
writers, has had the effect to mislead super- 
ficial readers in regard to the true issue of 
questions connected with the treatment of 
disease. This word was designed by its 
zealous, but weak and incompetent, inven- 
tor to express the employment of remedies 
which produce phenomena different from 
those produced 5 the disease treated; 
whereas the term homeopathy indicated a 
mode of treating diseases by employing 
medicines which are supposed to produce 
effects similar to those which it is desired 
to remove. This theoretical and absurd 
generalization, wholly unsupported by gen- 
eral facts on either side, so far as the cure 
of diseases is concerned, has acquired cur- 
rency among the less enlightened part of 
the public; so that, at the present day, 
many persons consider homeopathy a sort 
of general law, to which — is an ex- 
ception. And, strange to tell, many other- 
wise sensible physicians have assumed the 
cloak thus offered to them; without per- 
ceiving that the propriety of so doing is the 
same as if the whole Protestant world were 
to style themselves heretics, because the 
church of Rome, in former ages, saw fit to 
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apply to them that appellation. Allopathy 
is, in fact, a worthless term, which either 
means nothing real, or else embodies so 
many dissimilar and discordant elements, 
that it serves no purpose as a descriptive or 
distinctive name. The occasion still exists 
for terms which may definitively express the 
dogmas of modern practice. 

natomy, pigsidihew. and to a certain 
extent pathology, may be considered, so far 
as our discoveries have advanced, to be en- 
titled to rank with the exact sciences. But 
therapeutics, or the art of treating diseases, 
like ethies aiid political economy, is still a 
conjectural oie. incapable of demonstra- 
tion in many of its great processes, and sub- 
ject to various and even opposite opinions 
in regard to the laws and means which gov- 
ern its results. 

The methods which, at the present day, 
are most prevalent in civilized countries, in 
the treatment of disease, may be denomi- 
nated the following : — 

1. The Artificial method; which, when 
carried to excess, is commonly termed he- 
roic, and which consists in reliance on arti- 
ficial remedies, usually of an active charac- 
ter, in the expectation that they will of 
themselves remove diseases. 

2. The Expectant method. This consists 
simply in non-interference; leaving the 
chance of recovery to the powers of na- 
ture, uninfluenced by interpositions of art. 

3. The Homeopathic method. This is a 
counterfeit of the last, and consists in leav- 
ing the case to nature, while the patient is 
amused with nominal and nugatory reme- 
dies. 

4. The Exclusive method; which applies 
one remedy to all diseases, or to a majority 
of diseases. This head includes hydropa- 
thy, the use of various mineral waters, 
elec 1 establishments, &c. Drugs newly 
introduced, and especially secret medicines, 
frequently boast this universality of appli- 
cation. 

5. The Rational method. This reeog- 
nizes nature as the great agent in the cure 
of diseases, and employs art as an auxilia- 
ry, to be resorted to when useful or neces- 
sary, and avoided when prejudicial. 


The foregoing methods, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the last, have had their trial 
in various periods and countries, and liave 
given rise to discussions and controversies 
which are not terminated at the present day. 
The subject is too complicated to obtain 
from inquirers, out of the profession, the 
amount of attention requisite for under- 
standing its merits; while, among medical 
men, consistency to pledged opinions, de- 
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fects of knowledge, and considerations of 
interest, not unfrequently warp the judg- 
ment of otherwise honest and discerning 
rsons. It is certain, moreover, that med- 
ical opinion on the treatment of disease 
changes much between the time of one gen- 
eration and another. Any person who will 
take the trouble to inspect the medical jour- 
nals, published thirty or forty years ago, 
will find many things, then laid down as 
medical truths, which are now generally ad- 
mitted to be medical errors. The length 
of a common professional life is sufficient 
to disabuse most physicians of many con- 
victions which they had received on trust, 
and once considered unchangeable. Yet it 
does not always happen that error is re- 
placed by trth and it is fortunate if the 
delusions of ill-balanced minds are not suc- 
ceeded by newer and greater delusions. 

It is, nevertheless, right that intelligent 
and reasonable physicians should receive the 
confidence of the community, since they 
are, or should be, more qualified than other 
persons to undertake the care and conduct 
of the sick. And even if it had happened 
that their power was limited to merely un- 
derstanding the nature of the existing dis- 
ease, and the import and probable tendency 
of symptoms which occur from day to day, 
without any attempt at curative interfer- 
ence, still their attendance would be soli- 
cited to throw light on the grave questions 
of pain, sickness, and recovery, and still 
more of life and death. The public, how- 
ever, expect something more of physicians 
than the power of distinguishing diseases, 
and of predicting their issue. They look 
to them for the relief of their sufferings, 
and the cure or removal of their complaints. 
And the vulgar estimate of the powers of 
medicine is founded on the commonggecep- 
tation of the name, that medicine ia art 
of curing diseases. ‘That this is a false de- 
finition, is evident from the fact that man 
diseases are incurable, and that one per 
disease must at last happen to every living 
man.* A far more just definition would be, 
that medicine is the art of understanding 
diseases, and of curing or relieving them 
when possible. If this definition were ac- 
cepted, and its truth generally understood 
by the profession and the public, a weight 
of superfluous responsibility on one side, 
and of dissatisfaction on the other, would 
be lifted from the shoulders of both. It is 
because physicians allow themselves to pro- 
fess and vaunt more power over disease 
than belongs to them, that their occasional 
shortcomings are made a ground of reproach 


* Seo the author’s “ Nature in Disease,’ page 64. 
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with the community, and of contention 
among themselves. 

It is now generally admitted by intelli- 
gent physicians, that certain diseases, the 
number of which is not very great, are at 
once curable by medical means. Yet there 
is probably no curative agent, applied to 
such diseases, the efficacy and even safety 
of which has not been warmly contested by 
sectarian practitioners. It is also beginning 
to be admitted in this country, that certain 
diseases are self-limited,* incurable now by 
art, yet susceptible of recovery under nat- 
ural processes, both with and without the 
interference of art. To this class belong a 
great portion of the diseases usually called 
acute, and likewise some, the character of 
which is decidedly chronic. Lastly, a vast 
tribe of incurable diseases takes precedence 
in the lists of mortality, and holds, in some 
form, its final sentence over the heads of 
all mankind. Yet so reluctant are physi-- 
cians to acknowledge these universal truths, 
or to admit their own incompetency, that 
incurable and unmanageable diseases have 
been complacently called opprobria medi- 
cine, as if they were exceptions to a general 
rule. 

The great objects whieh medical practice 
professes to effect, and which there can be 
no doubt that it frequently does effect, are 
the following: 1. The cure of certain dis- 
eases; 2. The relief or palliation of all dis- 
eases; 3. The safe conduct of the sick. In 
all these objects it sometimes fails; yet in- 
stances of its success are sufficiently nu- 
merous to establish the necessity of the ex- 
istence of medicine as a profession. 

No one doubts that morbid affections, 
occasioned by the presence of an offending 
or irritating cause, are often speedily cured 
by the discharge or removal of that cause. 
And here drugs are among the principal 
agents which we employ. Again, no one 
doubts that many of the diseases of civilized 
life, brought on w Seer intemperance, 
sedentary and intellectual labor, unhealthy 
residence, occupation, &c., are often wholly 
or partially cured by change of life, includ- 
ing habits, and perhaps residence. And 
here drugs are, for the most part, of little 


* This term was first introduced by the writer in 
a discourse in 1835, already alluded to, with the fol- 
lowing definition: ‘A self-limited disease is one 
which receives limits from its own nature, and not 
from foreign influences; one which, after it has ob- 
tained foothold in the system, cannot, in the present 
state of our knowledge, be eradicated or abridged 
by art; but to which there is due a certain succession 
of pr , to be pleted in a certain time, 
which time and processes may vary with the consti- 
tution and condition of the patient, and may tend to 
death or to recovery; but are not known to 
shortened, or greatly changed, by medical treat- 





ment,”’ 
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avail. So that-it may happen that the 
chance of cure shall depend upon the judg- 
ment with which active drugs are adminis- 
tered, on the one hand, and avoided or 
superseded, on the other. 

he palliation of diseases is another great 
practical end of medical science, and really 
occupies a large portion of the time and 
efforts of every medical man. When it is 
considered that most diseases last for days, 
and some of them for years, and that a large 
portion of mankind eventually die of some 
chronic or lingering disease, it will readily 
be seen that the palliation of suffering is 
not only called for, but really constitutes 
one of the most important, as well as bene- 
ficent, objects of medical practice. The 
use of anodynes and anesthetics, the obvia- 
tion of various painful and distressing symp- 
toms, the removal of annoyances, the just 
regulation of diet, of exertion and repose, 
of indulgence and restriction, the direction 
of moral agencies, which make up so large 
a P 0 both of suffering and relief, may well 
afford employment to the most earnest and 
philanthropic physician, and obtain from 
the public a just appreciation of the value 
of his services. 

The safe: conduct of the sick, as will be 
seen from the last head, consists much more 
in cautionary guidance than in active inter- 
ference. In the management of sickness, 
the rein is needed to direct, quite as much 
as the spur to excite. People sometimes 
suffer from neglect, but more frequently 
from ill-judged and meddlesome attention. 
One of the most cogent necessities of a sick 
man is, to be saved from the excessive and 
officious good-will of his friends. The 
kindest impulses and the most benevolent 
intentions are liable to show themselves in 
ill-timed visits, fatiguing conversations, and 
injudicious advice or action. Intelligent 
and discreet physicians are sometimes 
driven, by the importunity of friends, to the 
adoption of active measures, or at least the 
semblance of them, which their own judg- 
ment informs them would be better omitted. 
And the case is still worse when the impul- 
sive temperament of the physician himself, 
or the influence of his early education, or 


the dominant fashion of the place in which | 


he resides, is so exacting in regard to ac- 
tivity of treatment, as to make him believe 
that he cannot commit too many inflictions 
upon the sick, provided that, in the end, he 
shall be satisfied that he has omitted noth- 
ing. 

he foregoing desiderata, the cure, the 
relief, and the safe conduct of patients, in- 


volve the great objects for which medicine under them. 
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Yet, even in the present advanced state of 
science, physicians are not agreed as to the 
means by which any one of them is to be 
accomplished or attempted ; and a man who 
falls sick at home or abroad is liable to get 
heroic treatment or nominal treatment; ran- 
dom treatment or no treatment at all, ac- 
cording to the hands into which he may hap- 
pen to fall. It is, therefore, desirable that 


physicians themselves, and the public also, 
should obtain a satisfactory understandin 

of the various diversities of practice which 
have been already mentioned as occupying 
— share of attention at the pres- 


the 
ent day. 
1. Tae ArtiriciaL Mrtnop.— This 
mode of treatment is founded on the as- 
sumption, that disease can be removed by 
artificial means. From the earliest ages, a 
belief has prevailed that all human maladies 
are amenable to control from some form of 
purely medical treatment ; and although the 
precise form has not yet been found, so far 
as most diseases are concerned, yet, at this 
day, it continues to be as laboriously and 
hopefully pursued as was the elixir vite in 
the middle ages. Within the present cen- 
tary, books of practice gravely laid down 
‘*the indications of cure,” as if they were 
things within the grasp of every practi- 
tioner. It was only necessary to subdue 
the inflammation, to expel the morbific 
matter, to regulate the secretions, to im- 
prove the nutrition, and to restore the 
strength, and the business was at once ac- 
complished. What nature refused, or was 
inadequate to do, was expected to be 
achieved by the more prompt and vigorous 
interposition of art. The destructive ten- 
dencies of disease, and the supposed prone- 
| ness to deterioration of nature herself, were 
oppa@ged by copious and exhausting deple- 
| tion, followed by the shadowy array of al- 
'teratives, deobstruents, and tonics. Con- 
| Sooment by disease, which might have - 
terminated in a few days, was protracted to 
| weeks and months; becaus¢ the importance 
of the case, as it was thought, required that 
the patient should be artificially ‘‘ taken 
down,” and then artificially ‘‘ built up.” 
When carried to its ‘* heroic” extent, ar- 
tificial medicine undermined the strength, 
elicited new morbid manifestations, and left 
‘more disease than it took away. The ques- 
tion raised was not how much the patient 
had profited under his active treatment, but 
‘how much,more of the same he could bear. 
Large doses of violent and deleterious drugs 
were given, as long as the patient evinced 





ja “ tolerance” of them, that is, did not sink 


The results of such cases, if 


has been striving for thousands of years. | favorable, like the escapes of desperate 
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surgery, were chronicled as professional 
triumphs ; while the press was silent on the 
disastrous results subsequently incurred in 
like cases by deluded imitators. If diseases 

roved fatal, or even if they were not jugu- 
atedeor cut short at the outset, the misfor- 
tune was attributed to the circumstance of 
the remedies not being sufficiently active, 
or of the physician not being called in sea- 
son. So great at one time, and that not 
long ago, was the ascendency of heroic 
teachers and writers, that few medical men 
had the courage to incur the responsibility 
of omitting the active modes of treatment 
which were deemed indispensable to the 
safety of the patient. This timidity on the 
score of omission has now, in a great m_s- 
ure, passed away, yet is still promoted in 
most cities by some heroic doctors, and still 
more by interested specialists, who inflict 
severe discipline, and levy immense contri- 
butions, on credulous persons, who are 
suitably alarmed at denunciations which in- 
volve the loss of sight, of hearing, or even 
of beauty. 

A considerable amount of violent practice 
is still maintained by routine physicians, 
who, without going deeply into the true na- 
ture or exigencies of the case before them, 
assume the general ground, that nothing is 
dangerous but neglect. Edge-tools are 
brought into use as if they could never be 

ing more than harmless playthings. 
It is thought allowable to harass the patient 
with daily and opposite prescriptions ; to try, 
to abandon, to re-enforce, or to reverse ; to 
blow hot and cold-on successive days; but 
never to let the patient alone, nor to intrust 
his case to the quiet guidance of nature. 
Consulting physicians frequently and pain- 
fully witness the gratuitous suffering, the 
continued nausea, the prostration of strength, 
the prevention of appetite, the stupefiiction 
of the senses, and the wearisome days and 


nights, which would never have occurred 
had there been no such thing as officious 


medication. What practitioner has not seen 
infants screaming under the pangs of hun- 
ger, or of stimulants nao wen. applied 
to their tender skins, and whose only per- 
mitted chance of relief was in the continued 
routine of unnecessary calomel and ipecac- 
uanha ? 

There is one great exception in favor of 
artificial and even heroic practice, well 
known and fully demonstrable in the art of 
surgery. Many defects, injuries, and dis- 
eases of the body, are, unqutstionably, 
cured by surgical processes, which never 
could have got well without them. And 
the skilful and humane surgeon has more 
frequent opportunities to reilect with satis- 
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faction on the immediate and positive results 
of his art than the most able. physician. 
Yet even this satisfaction can only be meas- 
ured by the fidelity with which he -has per- 
formed his duty, and the conscientiousness 
with which he has avoided useless and hope- 
less operations. Happily the experience 
and statistical results of the best modern 
surgeons have had the effect to diminish 
greatly the amount of gratuitous suffering 
which was imposed by their predecessors on 
the unhappy subjects of their art. We see 
much less than was formerly seen of the 
cruel but unavailing operations of fanciful 
and interested surgery ; the infliction of pain 
without corresponding good, the useless 
extirpation of malignant growths, the muti- 
lation of miserable bodies already doomed 
by tuberculous and other irrecoverable con- 
ditions; deeds which have converted hos- 
pitals into inquisitions, and left the Bastile 
and the Hotel Dieu to contend for the palm 
of supremacy in the production of human 
suffering. 

2. Tue Expectant Mernop. — This 
method, when fully carried out, admits no 
medication nor interference of art, but waits 
on time, and commits the chance of recovery 
to the restorative power of nature alone. 
The expectant practice has not been without 
its advocates, and volumes have been pub- 
lished in its favor, at different times, chiefly 
on the continent of Europe. That there is 
some basis for the doctrine of expectation, 
is made apparent by the spontaneous recov- 
ery of animals and savages; of careless, 
obstinate, and incredulous persons in civil- 
ized life; and of those who, in consequence 
of their isolated or otherwise unfavorable 
position, are unable to procure ‘ medical 
aid,” or who, if they do procure it, obtain 
only that which is inoperative or absolutely 
detrimental. I sincerely believe that the 
unbiassed opinion of most medical men of 
sound judgment and long experience is 
made up, that the amount of death and dis- 
aster in the world would be less, if all dis- 
ease were left to itself, than it now is under 
the multiform, reckless, and contradictory 
modes of practice, good and bad, with which 
practitioners of adverse denominations carry 
on their differences at the expense of their 
patients. But there is no probability that 
expectant medicine will ever prevail in its 
character as such. The amount of positive 
good which, in fifty centuries, art has 
brought to the assistance of medicine, al- 
though far more limited than we could de- 
sire, is nevertheless both sufficient and wor- 
thy to employ the talents of the best and 
most enlightened physicians. 

3. Tae Home«opatuic Metnop. — Ho- 
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meopathy may be defined as a specious 
mode of doing nothing. While it waits on 
the natural progress of disease and the re- 
storative tendency of nature on the one 
hand, or the injurious advance of disease on 
the other, it supplies the craving for activity, 
on the part of the patient and his friends, 
by the formal and regular administration of 
nominal medicine. Although homeopathy 
will, at some future time, be classed with 
historical delusions, yet its tendency has 
undoubtedly been to undermine the ve. Suen 
on heroic practice which prevailed in former 
times, both in this country and in Europe. 
There was, perhaps, needed a popular éde 
sion to institute the experiment on a suffi- 
ciently large scale, to show that the sick may 
recover without the use of troublesome and 
severe medication. There are not wanting 
in history similar instances of good results 
flowing -from questionable sources. The 
French Revolution has eventually bettered 
the social condition of the French people ; 
and the Mormons have brought the wilder- 
ness of the Salt Lake to a state of produc- 
tive cultivation. Yet no judicious person 
vindicates the doctrines of those who were 
prime movers in these innovations, or holds 
them up as worthy examples for imitation. 
Sir Kenelm Digby produced a beneficial re- 
form in English surgery, and was able to 
banish the prevalent mode of dressing in- 
cised wounds with painful applications, by 
speciously going from the effect to the cause, 
and applying the active medicament, not to 
the wound, but to the weapon that did the 
mischief; thus giving to the former a chance 
to heal by the first intention. 

There is great reason to believe, that, at 
the present day, homeopathic faith is not 
always kept up in its original purity by its 
professors. Traces of the occasional use 
of very heroic remedies are often detected 
among the most unsuspected of its prac- 
titioners. And it must not be concealed, 
that there are instances in which the temp- 
tation is very great, even for the most reso- 
lute convert, to come to the aid of the sick 
with reasonable and efficient doses of real 
medicine. The man must be somewhat of 
a stoic who can look upon a case of severe 
colic, or of the multiform distresses which 
result from overtasked organs of digestion, 
and quiet his conscience with administering 
inappreciable globules, instead of remedies. 

4. Tae Exciustve Metuop. — This, 
like the heroic system, is various in its 
means of treatment, but differs from it in 
the professed universality of its peculiar 
applications. Hydropathy applies one rem- 
edy, cold water, to all cases. Yet, like ho- 
meopathy, it combines with its special agent 
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a strict course of life, including exercise, 
temperance, regular hours, and a diet in the 
main simple and wholesome, though some- 
what fanciful in its exclusions. The same 
was done, so far as was proper, in the pre- 
vious practice of all judicious physicians. 
The use of cold bathing is not new, having 
been employed as a hygienic process from 
time immemorial by the civilized world. 
As a therapeutic agent, cold affusion was 
resorted to more than half a century ago, 
and has been practised ever since in a 
greater or less degree. But the peculiar 
mode of applying water by packing appears 
to be original with Priessnitz, aa ignorant 
German, to whom’ it owes its popularity. 
Like the Russian bath, in which alternate 
approaches to scalding and freezing are said 
to be followed at last by very delightful sen- 
sations, the hydropathic discipline, in those 
who have soundness of constitution sufficient 
to insure a healthy re-action, is followed by 
agreeable and often salubrious results. Yet 
the ineffective character of hydropathy is 
seen in the multitude of disappointed inva- 
lids who return unrelieved from its estab- 
lishments. I have been told, by persons 
who have resided at Graefenberg, that fune- 
rals at that place were of constant occur- 
rence ; and it is well-known, that Priessnitz, 
himself a robust peasant, died in the prime 
of life, in the midst of his own water-cure. , 

The greatest benefit at hydropathic estab- 
lishments is obtained by those who reform 
their mode of life by submitting to the re- 
straints of the place. The luxurious, the 
indolent, the sedentary, and the erratic, im- 
prove most under a return to regular, natu- 
ral, active, and temperate habits. Accord- 
ingly it is found, that gout, dyspepsia, lost 
appetite, hysteria, and the various forms of 
nervous irritability, furnish the most hope- 
ful subjects for such institutions. - The same 
patients might, in many cases, obtain the 
same relief in another place, by pursuing 
the water-cure without the water. 

The universality of hydropathic applica- 
tion has been somewhat diminished by pro- 
longed experience. Priessnitz himself, al- 
though ignorant of science, and incapable 
of distinguishing one disease from another, 
at last became cautious in his selections, and 
nominally excluded diseases of the lungs 
from his institution. 


It is not necessary to dwell upon the va- 
rious exclusive modes of practice, more or 
less universal in their application, with 
which the columns of newspapers are daily 
filled. Mineral waters, taken at the foun- 
tain, are often of great use to those who 
require a journey or a change of scene. 
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Particular springs also appear to exert a 
beneficial effect on particular maladies, 
though not panaceas for all ills. Watering- 
places, which combine amusement with ex- 
ercise, are the temporary safety-valves of 
over-taxed physicians, and happily afford 
arks of refuge to multitudes of chronic val- 
etudinarians. Electricity supports one or 
more establishments in all large cities, both 
in its simple form, and combined with all 
other imponderable agencies of. mind and 
matter. Few persons go uncured of chronic 
maladies without having given it a sufficient 
and satisfactory trial. Finally, the dost of 
empirical remedies which fill the attention 
of a very considerable portion of this quack- 
ridden world, leave no. human maladies out 
of the catalogue of subjects to their myste- 
rious power. The drug aloes, in its hun- 
dred pill combinations, levies incessant 
contributions on those who purchase the 
privilege of being slaves to its use. Opium, 
variously disguised with aromatics to con- 
ceal its presence, gives temporary but falla- 
cious respite to fatal diseases, under the 
deceptive names of pectorals and pulmonics. 

It is superfluous to prolong the consider- 
ation of general and exclusive remedies. 
No person accustomed to witness the vari- 
ous morbid conditions which invade and 
occupy the human frame, active and passive, 
partial and general, trivial and dangerovs, 
can ever consider them proper subjects for 
the same kind of treatment; unless, with 
Dr. Rush and Dr. Brandreth, he happens 
to be a believer in the unity of disease. 

5. Tue Rationat Metuop. —If no al- 
ternative were left to the physician and pa- 
tient but the extreme al frequently irra- 
tional methods which have now been briefly 
described, practical medicine might well 
take its rank as a pseudo-science by the side 
of astrology and spiritualism. But the la- 
bors of earnest ph philanthropic men, dur- 
ing many centuries, though often specula- 
tive, misguided, and terminating in error, 
have nevertheless elicited enough of general 
truth to serve as the foundation for a stable 
superstructure. And, that such truth may 
hereafter go on to accumulate, it must be 
simply uh honestly sought, even when its 
developments do not at once promote the 
a interest of physicians, nor flatter 
their professional pride of opinion. 

It is to sincere and intelligent observers, 
and not to audacious charlatans, that we are 
to look as the ultimate lawgivers of medical 
science. Our present defect is, not that we 
know too little, but that we profess too 
much. We regard it as a sort of humilia- 
tion to acknowledge that we cannot always 
cure diseases ; forgetting that in many other 
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sciences mankind have made no greater ad- 
vances than ourselves, and are still upon 
the threshold of their respective structures. 
Medical assumption may well feel humbled 
by the most Co gy my diseases of the hu- 
man body. e, for example, a common 
furunculus or boil. No physician can, by 
any internal treatment, produce it where it 
does not exist. No physician can, by any 
science, explain it, and say why it came on 
one limb, and not upon another. No phy- 
sician can, by any art, cure it after it has 
arrived at a.certain height. No physician 
can, by any art, delay or retain it after it 
has passed the climax assigned to it by na- 
ture. And what is true in regard to a boil 
is — true of common pneumonia, of 
typhoid fever, of acute rheumatism, of chol- 
era, and many other diseases. 

In the present state of our knowledge, 
the truth appears to be simply this: Certain 
diseases, of which the number is not very 
great, are curable, or have their cure pro- 
moted, by drugs, and by appliances which are 
strictly medicinal. Certain other diseases, 
perhaps more numerous, are curable in like 
manner by means which are strictly regimi- 
nal, and consist in changes of place, occupa- 
tion, diet, and habits of life. Another class 
of diseases are self-limited, and can neither 
be expelled from the body by artificial 
means, nor retained in the body after their 
natural period of duration has expired. 
Finally, a large class of diseases have proved 
incurable from the beginning of history to 
the present time, and under some one of 
these the most favored members of the hu- 
man race must finally succumb; for even 
curable diseases become incurable when they 
have reached a certain stage, extent, or com- 
plication. 

It will be seen that the divisions last men- 
tioned cannot be strictly reduced under the 
nomenclature of nosologies ; for cases, and 
groups of cases, may begin in one category 
and end in another. 

It is the part of rational inedicine to study 
intelligently the nature, degree, and ten- 
dency of each existing case, and afterwards 
to act, or to forbear acting, as the exigen- 
cies of such case may require. To do all 
this wisely and efficiently, the practitioner 
must possess, first, sufficient knowledge to 
a pe the disease; and, secondly, 
sufficient sense, as well as knowledge, to 

é up a correct judgment on the course 
to be pursued. In the first of these, if prop- 
erly educated and experienced, he will be 
able to make an approximation to the truth 
sufficient for practical purposes. In the 
second he will have to depend mainly on his 
well-ordered and logical powers of self- 
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direction ; for he will find, in the recorded 
evidence of his predecessors, quite as much 
to mislead as to guide him rightly. He will 
find many existing cases, in which for a time 
he will know not what to do, and in which 
his safest course will be not to do he knows 
not what. It is better to resort to a little ex- 
pectancy, than to rush into blind and reckless 
action. Nature, when not encumbered with 
overwhelming burdens, and when not abused 
by essen and pernicious excesses, is, 
after all, ‘‘the kindest mother still.” Art 
may sometimes remove those burdens, and 
regulate those excesses ; but it is not by im- 
posing new burdens, and instituting new ex- 
cesses, that an end so desirable is to be at- 
tained. Before commencing any contem- 
plated course of treatment in a given case, 
two questions should always be asked: 1. 
Will it do good? 2. Willit doharm? A 
right answer to these questions will not fail 
to produce a light practice. 

t is the part of rational medicine to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the sick. And for 
this end alone, were there no other, physi- 
cians would be necessary as a profession. 
For this end alone, any person knowingly 
about to encounter the confinement of a self- 
limited fever, or the lingering decay of a 
cancer or consumption, would invoke the 
guidance of a medical man whose judgment 
and skill were better than his own. The 
power of the medical art to palliate diseases 
is shown in a multitude of ways, active, cau- 
tious, and expectant. The pain of acute 
pleurisy is relieved by venesection ; that of 
pleurodynia, by anodynes and external ap- 

lications. The pain of acute rheumatism 
is postponed by opium ; that of gout, by col- 
chicum. Synovitis is favorably affected by 
rest; chronic rheumatism, more frequently 
by exercise. Demulcents, opiates, and even 
astringents, have their use in various irrita- 
tions of the mucous membrance. Cathar- 
tics, laxatives, emetics, leeches, counter-ir- 
ritants, cupping, hot and cold applications, 
&c., are of benefit in various local and gen- 
eral maladies. Yet these remedies, espe- 
ans the more energetic of them, are often 
employed when not necessary, and become, 
by their degree and frequency, rather sources 
of annoyance than of relief. Violent ca- 
thartics are followed by increased constipa- 
tion, when milder laxatives or enemata would 
not have induced that evil. Blisters, anti- 
monial ointments, salivations, &c., may con- 
tinue to afflict the patient long after the dis- 
ease is gone. The effects of powerful de- 
pletion are felt for months, and sometimes 
jor years. Excessive stimulation by vinous 
liquids may create or renew disease, or give 
rise to pernicious artificial wants. To pre- 
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scribe blindly for symptoms, irrespectively 
of their cause, is often in the highest degree 
injudicious. The alvine discharges of dys- 
entery and typhoid fever are the natural 
ventings of an inflamed, perhaps ulcerated, 
membrane: the pain and the excess may 
be abated by the gentlest anodynes; but 
the attempt to check them altogether would 
be like the drying up of an external ulcer, 
of equal dimensions, by the sudden applica- 
tion of astringents. The object might be 
attained for a day, but the result would be 
pernicious. Having already touched upon 
this subject, I have only to add, that if many 
of the troublesome appliances and severe 
exactions of modern practice were super- 
seded by gentler, more soothing, and more 
natural means, a good would be done to the 
human race comparable to the conversion of 
swords into ploughshares. 

It is the part of rational medicine still to 
strive and study for the cure of diseases ; 
not to assume fallaciously as practical truth 
what has never been shown to be true, but 
rather to search and labor for new truth, 
for which it is never too late to hope. The 
rational -physician will ever be ready to 
weigh and examine, candidly and carefully, 
new practical questions and proposed modes 
of treatment, whether introduced for the al- 
leviation or the removal of diseases; and he 
will recollect, that although nineteen out of 
every twenty of the new methods proposed 
may be worthless, yet the twentieth may 

erhaps possess some valuable quality. It 
is known that the most established laws of 
science cease to be such when their excep- 
tions have been detected and made out. 
Some of.the most important advances in hu- 
man knowledge have been among the latest 
in date. The great American discovery of 
artificial anesthesia has been wished and 
waited for by mankind ever since the Flood ; 
yet the effectual conquest of pain is, as it 
were, a thing of yesterday. 

It is the part of rational medicine to re- 

uire evidence for what it admits and be- 
lieves. The cumbrous fabric now called 
therapeutic science is, in a great measure, 
built up on the imperfect testimony of cred- 
ulous, hasty, prejudiced, or incompetent 
witnesses, such as have afforded authorities 
for books like Murray’s ‘* Apparatus Medi- 
caminum,” and Hahnemann’s ‘‘ Organon.” 
The enormous polypharmacy of modern times 
is an excrescence on science unsupported 
by any evidence of necessity or fitness ; 
and of which the more complicated formulas 
are so arbitrary and useless, that,*if by any 
chance they should be forgotten, not one in 
a hundred of them would ever be re-invent- 
ed. And as to the chronicles of cure of 
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diseases that are not yet known to be cura- 
ble, they are written, not in the pages of 
philosophic observers, but in the tomes of 
compilers, the crudities of journalists, and 
the columns of advertisers. 

It is the part of rational medicine to en- 
lighten the public and the profession in re- 
gard to the true powers of the healing art. 
The community require to be undeceived 
and re-educated so far as to know what is 
true and trustworthy from what is gratuitous, 
unfounded, and fallacious. And the pro- 


fession themselves will proceed with confi- 


BY MILTON. 


dence, self-approval, and success in propor- 
tion as they shall have informed siniliiol on 
these important subjects. The exaggerated 
impressions now prevalent in the world, in 
ae to the powers of medicine, serve 
only to keep the profession and the public 
in a false position, to encourage imposture, 
to augment the number of candidates strug- 
gling for employment, to burden and disap- 

int the community already overtaxed, to 
ower the standard of professional character, 
and raise empirics to the level of honest and 





enlightened physicians. 





Mr. Henry Mortey recently announced the 
discovery of a new poem which he believed to be 
Milton’s own. It was found * in a handwriting 
like Milton’s,’’ written on a blank leaf in a copy 
of the original edition of Milton’s poems in the 
British Museum. The poem was an epitaph, 
apparently designed for the writer himself, and 
was signed ‘J. M., Oct. 1647,’ — when Milton 
was 38 years old. The London Spectator came 
to Mr. Morley’s assistance, and said a good critic 
might have imitated the style, but nobody but 
Milton himself could have infused into those long 
words, and far-fetched thoughts, and forced im- 
ages, such a subtle melody as penetrates lines 
like these : — 

** Think not, reader, me less blest, 
Sleeping in this narrow chest, 
Than if my ashes did lie hid 
Under some stately pyramid. 
If a rich tomb makes happy, then 
That Bee was happier far than men 
Who, busy in the thymy wood, 
Was fettered by the golden flood 
Which from the Amber-weeping tree 
Distilleth down so plenteously : 
For so this little wanton elf 
Most gloriously enshrined itself, 
A tomb whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulchre.”’ 


Mr. Morley, however, is followed by a sharp 
critic in the London Times, who analyzes the 
**subtle melody ’’ of the epitaph without com- 
punction. Referring to the lines — 

** Infant nature cradled heré 
In its principles appear,”’ 
he writes that many poets have been quite inde- 
pendent of grammar, but Milton was not one of 
that school. ‘* He was very particular in mak- 
ing a nominative singular govern a verb singu- 


lar, and no temptation would have induced him 
to allow it to govern a plural verb’? in this ex- 
traordinary manner. In closing he says that, 
granting its authenticity, it must have been 
written when Milton was very old and very ill ; 
and at the last quite ‘‘ off his head.”’ On no 
other principle could the most careful, the most 
learned, the most rhythmical, and the most 
Christian of our great poets have concluded his 
| epitaph with such a jumble from Bedlam as these 
| last ten lines : — 


*¢ This plant, tho’ entered into dust, 
In its Ashes rest it must, 
Until sweet Psyche shall inspire 
A softening and cetific fire, 
And in her fostering arms enfold 
This heavy and this earthly mould. 
Then as I am I’ll be no more, 
But bloom and blossom as before, 
When this cold numbness shall retreat 
By a more than chymick heat.”’ 





The next day the question was settled in a 
more summary manner by the following brief 
note, addressed to the editor of the Times : — 


Sir—TI have had to-day so many applications 
to see the edition of Milton’s Poems, 1645, in 
the King’s Library, in consequence of a letter 
by Professor Morley in your columns of yester- 
day, attributing a MS. copy of verses at the end 
of the volume to the poet Milton, that I am in- 
duced to make it known that the poem is ,sub- 
scribed with the initials ** P. M.,’’ and not ** J. 
M.’’ as represented by Mr. Morley; and that, 
moreover, the handwriting is not Milton’s. 

In this opinion I am confirmed by Mr. Bond, 
the Keeper of the Department of MSS. I re- 
main, etc., W. B. Rye, 
Assistant Keeper of the Department of Printed 

Books, British Museum. 





July 17. 





‘SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


From The London Quarterly Review. 


‘ Life VA Sir Walter Raleigh, 1552-1618. 
ames Aucustus St. Joun. Two 
ols. London: Chapman and Hall. 
2. Bacon and Raleigh. By Marvey Na- 
Pier. Cambridge: Macmillan. 1853. 
8. Miscellanies. By Cnarites KinGstey. 
London: JJ. W. Parker and Son. 1859. 
4. Poems. By Str Henry Worron, Sir 
Water Raveicu, and Others. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. Jonn Hannan, M.A. 
London: Pickering. 1857. 
. Nouvelle Biographie Générale. 
Firmin Didot. 

THERE has scarcely been a greater man 
than Walter Raleigh, as there has scarcely 
been an age more heroic than the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Shakspere, 
Jonson, and the glorious company of dram- 
atists were his friends; he was Spenser's 
patron; he wrote Sidney’s epitaph; Bur- 
leigh and Bacon were his contemporaries, 
though the one was by many years his sen- 
ior, and the other by a few his junior. 
Hawkins, Frobisher, Drake, the Gilberts, 
were all living when he lived, and some 
were his own near kinsmen. And yet in 
the age of giants, when men of full mental 


Paris : 


stature might well have seemed dwarfs, Ra- 
leigh towers above the rest; a more com- 
plete, because a more many-sided, man than 


all. Soldier, statesman, poet, historian, 
discoverer —he was all these. Brave as 
Mars, beautiful and accomplished as Apollo, 
a veritable dvag dvdpiv, and yet not even 
for (Edipus himself was the warning more 
timely, ‘‘Call no man, happy before his 
death.” The age was worthy of the men. 
There was waging a mighty conflict between 
light and darkness. The combatants as- 
sumed many shapes, but the combat was 
always the same. Now it was fought be- 
tween the North with its Queen, fair of face 
but doubtful of heart, and the South with 
its Queen, true-hearted despite all her faults, 
Now it was fought between the Island with 
its sailors, who never thought of numbers 
when England had to be defended, and the 
Peninsula with its cruel and boastful cap- 
tains, who named invincible the fleet that 
was to be overwhelmed with destruction 
more complete than ever before or since 
befell armada. Now it was the old faith 
contending with the new, which yet was not 
the new but the old. Everywhere it was a 
LIVING AGE. VoL. x. 400 
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war to the knife, between free thought and 
thought fettered and bound ; between false- 
hood that poisoned the sources of moral life, 
and truth which elevated and ennobled that 
life. How small seem the events of this 
age compared with the events of that, the 
dispute about Church-rates and compound 
householders, compared with the great cause 
of liberty of conscience versus Roman infal- 
libility, a Nationak Government and a Na- 
tional Church versus Papal supremacy in 
both State and Church. How insignificant 
are Abyssinian expeditions, entered upon 
with timorous reluctance, contrasted with 
the relentless war against the Spaniard in 
every sea and under every clime. How 
great the difference between the leaders of 
to-day, who have made expediency the first 
law of statesmanship, and the leaders of 
three hundred years ago, who would sooner 
have committed suicide than have taken a 
leap in the dark, bearing the British institu- 
tion with them into the unknown depths of 
the unexplored abyss. 

Walter Raleigh, noblest of Englishmen, 
has had probably more biographers than 
any other Briton that has lived. This is 
not surprising, the man being what he was. 
What is surprising is that the biographies 
should have been so bad. His deeds were 
worthy to be the subject of an epic; his 
wisdom to be chronicled in ‘ table-talk.” 
Such a life might have inspired even a dul- 
lard, although Raleigh was too great for 
any one man to paint him as he was. But 
of this hero there is no record which has 
anything of the epic cast save as to size. 
Mr. Tytler’s was until lately the standard 
life, and has good qualities. Mr. Marvey 
Napier’s essay corrected many of Mr. Tyt- 
ler’s mistakes: Mr. Kingsley’s article in the 
North British Review, subsequently repub- 
lished in his ‘‘ Miscellanies,” displays the 
most fervent admiration, but is rather a pan- 
egyric than a biography. The lately pub- 
lished volumes, by Mr. James Augustus 
St. John, approach more nearly to the ideal 
work. As in so many other instances, 
time, which is ever removing us chronolog- 
ically farther from the deeds and actors of 
history, is bringing us substantially nearer 
to them. New sources of information are 
constantly being discovered ; doubtful points 
are being cleared up, false traditions swept 
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away, and the true man becomes clearer 
with all his heroic virtues and heroic faults. 
It is not many men whose lives would stand 
such careful scrutiny as Raleigh’s ; for the 
many are not heroes. When the ‘‘ splendid 
sins ” as we thought them become common- 
place meannesses, it is well to end our re- 
searches. 


** We have a vision of our own, 
Ah! why should we undo it?”’ 


But for Raleigh investigation has been al- 
most entirely gain; and in this latest biog- 
raphy our great countryman is more than 
ever unlike that caricature which Hume 
has drawn. Thanks to the country which 
was Raleigh’s implacable foe, and which he 
hated with such hatred as the father of 
Hannibal felt for Rome, we have a truer 
and nobler conception of him than has been 
current for many a generation. Seven 
years of loving labour has Mr. St. John 
devoted to the examination of all manu- 
scripts and documents that relate to this 
subject — documents to be found in Spain, 
at Paris, at Venice, and in that inexhausti- 
ble store of historic wealth, our own Record 


Office. 


It seems scarcely likely that, after 
such patient industry, any new facts of im- 
portance remain for future students. Should 
there be such, the result of past researches 
gives us every reason to expect that Raleigh 


will profit rather than lose. Meanwhile, 
we tender our thanks to Mr. St. John for 
his careful and conscientious volumes. 

The year 1552, that saw the great Duke 
of Somerset executed on Tower Hill, saw a 
greater man born in a Devonshire farm- 
house. The times were sorely troubled. 
In Devonshire the popular feeling was all 
in favour of the old faith. On Whit-Sun- 
day, 1549, the clergy, according to Ed- 
ward’s command, read the reformed liturgy, 
greatly to the disgust of the worshippers. 
On the following day, the inhabitants of 
Sampford Courtenay forced their rector to 
read thé service to which they had been ac- 
customed. The news of the victory soon 
spread, and the example of the villagers 
was followed in other places. The magis- 
trates so far sympathised with the people as 
to resort to no repressive measures. The 





Government, hearing what had taken place, | 
sent some of the local nobles to expostulate | 
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with the rioters. These refused -to listen, 
and prepared for the armed conflict which 
they saw impending. A proclamation was 
issued, calling upon the people to lay down 
their arms. They replied by laying siege 
to Exeter, .and taking prisoner the father of 
Walter Raleigh —a fact which Mr. St. 
John, with all his industry, seems to have 
overlooked. Of Mr. Raleigh we learn fur- 
ther that he was, as Mr. Kingsley says, ‘a 
gentleman of ancient blood — none older in 
the land — but impoverished ; he had settled 
down upon the wreck of his estate in that 
poor farmhouse.” The farmhouse was not 
so ‘*poor,” however. Even now Hayes 
Barton (its name) is described by Walter 
White as ‘‘a solitary farmhouse — once the 
manor-house — built it. the picturesque style 
of four hundred years ago, with gabled 
wings and portico, thatched roof and mul- 
lioned windows, and a heavy oaken door, 
thickly studded with iron nails, standing at 
the end of*a garden, partly concealed by a 
few old trees that rise from among the herbs 
and flowers.” At fourteen (in 1566) he 
went to Oriel College, Oxford, and there he 
formed that friendship with Philip Sidney 
(two years his junior) which ended only 
when the younger received his mortal wound 
at Zutphen. Raleigh wrote his epitaph in 
lines that perhaps served as a model to the 
noblest threnody in the language.* Raleigh 
spent three years at Oxford. He quitted 
the University without a degree; but, if 
gossiping John Aubrey is to believed, with 
another student’s gown, which he borrowed 
and forgot to return. He made a consider- 
able impression upon those with whom he 
came in contact, and he left behind him the 
reputation of being a good rhetorician and 
a good philosopher. 

The gown gives place to arms. In 1569 
the battle of the two faiths, which, so far as 
England was concerned, had virtually ter- 
minated in the triumph of the Reformation 
— was being fought in France with desper- 
ate energy and amid seas of blood. Ra- 


* This epitaph is not included by the Rev. John 
Hannah in his painstaking edition of the Poems by 
Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Others 
(Pickering, 1857). But it is ascribed confidently to 
Raleigh by the editor of Chambers’s Cyclopedia 
of Literature, who mentions the likeness to the Jn 
Memoriam, The — is appended to Spenser’s 
Astrophel ; but though it bears no signature, the 
internal evidence is strongly in favour of Raleigh’s 
authorship. 
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leigh repaired thither to use his sword in 
behalf of the cause which he devoutly be- 
lieved to be the cause of truth. On March 
13, he, as a Huguenot trooper, took part in 
his first engagement. It was a most unfor- 
tunate beginning. The Prince of Condé 
was taken prisoner and assassinated by or- 
der of the Duke of Anjou, the suitor for the 
hand of the Queen of England. Raleigh’s 
second feat of arms was not more success- 
ful than the first. For six months the Hu- 
guenots were unable to take the field, and 
when they did so their army was in a state 
of mutiny because the arrears of pay had 
not been discharged. Their rout was dis- 
astrous and complete. For six years after 
this defeat of Montcontour there is little 
information respecting Raleigh. It has 
been generally supposed that he was at 
Paris during the St. Bartholomew Massa- 
cre, and took refuge at Walsingham’s 
house; but Mr. St. John inclines to the 
opinion than he was in the South of France 
when that atrocious crime was committed. 
We find him at twenty-three an inmate of 
the Middle Temple, and writing poetry 
there. He did not remain among the law- 
Another opportu- 


yers more than a year. 
nity of fighting offered itself when, in 1578, 
Sir John Norris with a small army of Eng- 
lish and Scots crossed to the Low Countries 
to oppose Don John of Austria. This time 
Raleigh was permitted to taste the sweets 


of victory. We now come toa period of 
Raleigh’s history which has hitherto been a 
blank, but which has been successfully in- 
vestigated by Mr. St. John. In the Record 
Office there is a very remarkable ‘ Dis- 
course,” signed by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
Raleigh’s half brother, but which Mr. St. 
John believes was really written by Raleigh 
himself. It was proposed that Elizabeth 
should fit out a fleet ostensibly for discoy- 
ery alone, and to be equipped and armed 
conformably to its object. This fleet was 
at a given latitude to fall in with a more 
powerful armament sent out secretly, and 
the two expeditions having united were to 
fall upon the fishing boats of Spain and 
France off Newfoundland, and taking pos- 
session of them with their loadings, return 
to Europe and dispose of the whole in the 
ports of Holland and Zealand. The pro- 
ject having been favourably received, its 
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promoters suggested that this fleet might 
seize upon the Spanish colonies in America, 
and take possession of them in behalf of the 
Queen of England. To hoodwink Spain, 
Elizabeth was to affect much indignation | 
at these adventurers, and to denounce them 
as pirates or as servants of the Prince of 
Orange. Adopting the wretched maxim,— 
the end justifies the means, — the writer of 
the Discourse said, ‘‘I hold it as lawful in 
Christian policy to prevent a mischief betimes 
as to revenge it too late, especially seeing 
that God Himself is a party in the common 
quarrels now afoot, and His enemies’ dis- 
position towards your highness and His 
Church manifestly seen, although by God’s 
merciful providence not yet thoroughly 
felt.” Then followed a vision of Britain 
ruling the seas, at that time prophetic and 
of the future, in our time historic and of the 
past; and coupled with the vision was the 
remark — showing how Raleigh joined the 
shrewdest insight to the liveliest imagina- 
tion—that England’s immunity from for- 
eign invasion depended upon the condition 
that Ireland was ‘‘in safe keeping.” Fi- 
nally, the Queen was reminded that delays 
are dangerous. The impartial historian 
must condemn this project of Raleigh’s, but 
at the same time there were extenuating 
circumstances. There was at that time a 
profound conviction of the dissimulation 
and treachery of Spain, and of all countries 
that espoused the cause of the Pope. This 
was not wonderful when the blood of the St. 
Bartholomew martyrs was still crying from 
the ground. There was additional reason for 
suspicion had Raleigh and Gilbert known 
it. At the very time they proposed their 
expedition against the fishing fleet of Spain, 
Philip of Spain was preparing his great Ar- 
mada, which, duly provided with thumb- 
screws and other theological arguments, 
was to .effect the conquest and conversion 
of heretic England. 

Elizabeth was persuaded by Raleigh’s elo- 
quence; partly perhaps by her own cove- 
tousness. She sanctioned the fitting out 
of a fleet, and permitted two of her near 
relatives, Henry and Francis Knollys, to 
take part in the enterprise. Late in the 
summer of 1578 a fleet of eleven sail lay 
anchored under Plymouth Hoe. Misfor- 
tune attended it from the first. There was 
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grumbling among the captains, blasphemy 
and rioting among the men. The crews 
were composed of the biggest blackguards 
within the four seas. They filled the whole 
town of Plymouth with brawl and riot, in- 
sulting the night-watch, and crowning their 
doings with murder. The disputes between 
the leaders became so fierce that it was ab- 
solutely impossible for them to act together. 
Henry Knollys, who seems to have been the 
chief offender, broke away with four ships 
from the admiral, and betook himself to the 
ocean, where he ‘tarned pirate. On No- 
vember 19, the residue of the fleet, seven 
ships and 350 men, set sail from Plymouth 
under Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Raleigh was 
of the party. Whither they went is by no 
means clear; but there are indications that 
they sailed to the West Indies. Certain it 
is that they ‘came into collision with the 
Spanish fleet, and were defeated with the 
loss of one of their principal ships and the 
gallant captain, Miles Morgan, who was 
slain in the engagement. About six 
months after they set out, Gilbert and Ra- 
leigh returned with the wreek of their ex- 
pedition, unsuccessful; yet in the eyes of 
their countrymen, not dishonoured. 

Treland was then, as now, England’s dif- 
ficulty. But there was not then, as there is 
now, patience to untie the knot. At the 
time that Raleigh went there, nearly the whole 
island was in a state of insurrection; 
**priests, going from castle to castle, from 
cabin to cabin, stimulated noble and peas- 
ant to take up arms for the Church; moun- 
tains, bogs, woods, valleys, swarmed with 
the fanatical acolytes of Rome; the Ger- 
aldines were at the head of large forces, 
while the Spaniards and Italians, making 
incessant forays from Del Oro and other 
fortresses, helped to enlarge the circle of 
murder and devastation.” To dissolve the 
spell of Romish influence, and to win back 
the Irish to their allegiance, Burleigh sent 
Lord Arthur Grey, of Wilton, a stern Pu- 
ritan, whose one redeeming feature was the 
choice of Edmund Spenser for secretary. 
Perhaps this was not the time for mild men 
and mild measures. <A force of Spaniards 
and Italians, some seven hundred strong, 
had landed near Dingle, and taken posses- 
sion of the fort Del Oro. All Ireland within 
the pale was in a state of alarm: all Ire- 
land without the pale was in high exultation. 
Saxons and Celts alike saw in this force the 
advance guard of the most formidable army 
in Europe. This fact must be borne in 
mind when we read of the dark deed which, 
more then any other, has overshadowed 
Raleigh’s name. The garrison of Del Oro, 
having been compelled to surrender, were 
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massacred, and Raleigh was one of the two 
officers who (no doubt acting under orders) 
superintended the atrocity. Raleigh’s sov- 
ereign, though a woman, approved the cru- 
elty and commended its perpetrators. Ra- 
leigh, now high in favour, was sent on a 
special mission to the Netherlands, and, 
having acquitted himself well, came back to 
be more graciously received than ever. 
The old story of the cloak may or may not 
be true, but there seems no doubt that gal- 
lantry on Raleigh’s part was, pace Mr. 
Kingsley, reciprocated by coquetry on Eliz- 
abeth’s. There is this to be said for Eliza- 
beth, that she was not blinded by the flat- 
tery which was so copiously offered up to 
her. She knew a-true man when she saw 
him. She talked amorous jargon with Ra- 
leigh, but she would not suffer him to de- 
generate into a mere courtier. She sent 
him down to Devonshire to try another 
wooing, and, as it turned out, to win the 
constituency of that county, which elected 
him to the House of Commons. There, 
according to Cecil, he worked like a 
horse.- He frequently served on commit- 
tees, and spoke on all great questions that 
came before the House, especially such as 
were connected with foreign policy, reli- 
gious toleration, and social or commercial 
reform. On some of these matters he was 
three centuries in advance of his time. 
He was, for instance, a free trader nearly 
three hundred years before Peel. He was 
for repealing the famous statute of tillage, 
so that each man might grow what he con- 
sidered best. He ur ¥ that **the Low 
Countrymen and the Hollanders, who never 
sow corn, have by their industry such 
plenty, that they can serve other nations, 
and that it ‘is the best policy to set tillage 
at liberty, and have every man free, which 
is the desire of a true Englishman.” 

There was one department of public 
affairs in which especially Raleigh showed 
himself a statesman of the highest order. 
We should call it the colonial department 
now, but three hundred years ago England 
had no colonies. That vast empire of de- 
pendent provinces and kingdoms, on which 
the sun never sets and which now makes - 
one of the smallest of kingdoms the greatest 
of powers, had not then begun to be built. 
Raleigh was destined to lay the foundation 
stone. He differed from the Spaniards, 
inasmuch as he thought lightly of the treas- 
ures of gold supposed to be stored up in 
the New World. True he often spoke of 
them and wrote of them, but he did so 
because it was only in this way that he 
could hope to obtain the popular support 
At the same time he 
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did not fail to urge the higher considera- 
tions which weighed with him far more than 
all the mineral wealth of the ‘‘ Indies” as 
the newly-discovered hemisphere was then 
called. ‘‘ Raleigh,” says Mr. St. John, 
‘left out of sight scarcely sy consider- 
ation that could actuate 4 statesman in 
coveting foreign possessions. In his ad- 
dresses and memorials he constantly expa- 
tiates, not only on the raw materials of 
opulence, but on the outlet for redundant 
population, on the expansion and improve- 
ment of industry, on the advantages to be 
derived from a large carrying trade, on the 
increase of political power, and on the sat- 
isfaction of imparting the Christian religion 
and a more enlightened morality to savage 
races. These were the topics by which S 
a upon the Queen, as well as upon 

arliament, to favour his scheme of coloni- 
sation, which on March 25th, 1584, was 
shown by the famous patent granted him to 
search out and take possession of new lands 
in the western hemisphere.” Having re- 
ceived the royal authority constituting him 
lord proprietor of the countries which he 
should annex to the British Crown, he sent 
out two ships under the command of Philip 
Amadas and Arthur Barlow, the historio- 
grapher of the voyage, who left England on 
April 27th. They went first to the West 
Indies, then went along Florida and Caro- 
lina, made friendly acquaintance with the 
Red Men, and returned to England in Sep- 
tember, bringing with them two natives and 
a magnificent pearl which they presented to 
Raleigh. He laid their narrative before the 
Queen, who, in the enthusiasm which this 
discovery excited, knighted him and con- 
firmed and enlarged his patent. She also 
conferred upon him that portion of the rev- 
enue which was derived from the duty on 
wines and the licensing of ale-houses. As 
each vintner had to pay one pound a year, 
and there were many thousand vintners, 
Raleigh at once came into possession of a 
princely income which enabled him to ‘‘ap- 
‘pve on gala days at court, sparkling from 
nead to foot with jewels, and to build, man, 


and equip ships which, formed into fleets, 
ploughed the ocean like those of a king.” 
April 9th, 1585, was a memorable day 


in British annals. It witnessed the depar- 
ture of the first regular colonists. A fleet 
of seven ships, commanded by Raleigh’s 
cousin, Sir Richard Grenville, sailed for 
that part of America which in honour of 
the unmarried Sovereign of England was 
named Virginia.. Grenville took out 108 
settlers, with stores of cattle and seeds and 
fruit trees. Unfortunately the governor of 
the colony, Lane, was totally unfit for his 
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ost; the subordinates degenerated into a 

orde of adventurers seeking for gold, not 
over-scrupulous about the means of obtain- 
ing it, and thereby soon became involved — 
in quarrels with the Red Man, which issued 
in his extirpation. Two results of this ex- 
pedition were, the introduction of the po- 
tato, and the introduction of tobacco. Mr. 
St. John is amusingly enthusiastic about 
the second, and with very questionable po- 
litical economy sees in the seven millions of 
revenue derivéd from the article an increase 
to the national wealth. Smoking was not 
long in becoming a national habit ; and while 
Raleigh exhaled the “silver cloud” through 
a silver pipe, his rustic countrymen resorted 
to the device of a split walnut shell and a 
straw. 

Raleigh met with the fate that usually be- 
fals great pioneers and inventors. Coloni- 
sation, which was to be the making of Eng- 
land, involved him in nothing but loss, and 
eventually utter ruin. For long years he 
persisted in the endeavour to achieve with 
the fortune of a subject what demanded the 
revenues of an emperor, and at last in de- 
spair made over his rights to a joint-stock 
company. Prior to this, he was to rise to 
a height of fame and splendour hardly 
reached by any other Engl ish subject. He 
was made Captain of the Guard, Gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber, Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries, and Lord-Lieutenant of Corn- 
wall. It was probably only the jealousy of 
Walsingham and the Cecils which pre- 
vented him from becoming officially the 
minister, as he was privately the adviser of 
the Queen. 

He gave something more than advice. 
When the great struggle between Spain 
and England, long looming in the distance, 
began to draw so near that every one saw 
that a life and death struggle was inevita- 
ble, Raleigh went down to the west to see 
what troops he could levy for his sovereign. 
He gave a good account. The whole of 
Europe re-echoed with the rumours of Phil- 
ip’s preparations. Spain was then the great- 
est power in the world, and all her wealth 
and all her immense naval resources were 
to be dir@tted towards the conquest of Eng- 
land. This in itself was a most formidable 
danger, but even this was not all. The 
partisans of the old religion were still nu- 
merous, and their foreign allies made them 
confident. It was by no means certain that, 
when the sails of the Spanish ships hove in 
sight, there would not be a rising on the 
main land. Raleigh foresaw the danger, 
and particularly directed Burleigh’s atten- 
tion to it. At length the tidmgs were 
brought by a small Scottish bark to Dart- 
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mouth that the Armada had been making 
towards the Bay of Biscay. The -informa- 
tion was forwarded to London with all pos- 
sible haste, and Raleigh, rejoicing like a 
war-horse at the blast of the trumpet, em- 
barked and posted himself off Dorsetshire, 
that he might fly at the flanks of the Ar- 
mada as it passed. up the Sleeve. At length, 
on a bright July morning the fleet was seen 
disposed in the form of a crescent upwards 
of seven miles in length, bearing up the 
Channel, and immediately a thousand bea- 
con-fires flung from tower and cliff the in- 
telligence that the enemy was at hand, and 
all England flew to arms, ready to fight and 
die for life and faith, for their country and 
their God. We need not repeat the story 
of that awful destruction by which the pride 
of’ man was laid low, and the Lord alone 
exalted in that day. 

Raleigh received his share of the spoils, 
and a little later he begged and obtained 
from the Queen the castle and manor of 
Sherbourne. The new lord of Sherbourne 
beautified his domain with gardens and or- 
chards, and artificial streams and exotic 
shrubs, and built thereon a splendid man- 
sion. But even these delights could not 


detain him long from Court. There was 
among the royal attendants one with fine 


oval features, bright hair, and large blue 
eyes, whose beauty had more attractions for 
Raleigh than all the charms of his Dorset- 
shire estate. It is difficult now to deter- 
mine if his affection for Elizabeth Throg- 
morton was at first anything more than pas- 
sion. He wronged her most grievously, 
and when their joint sin could no longer be 
concealed he left her, as Mr. St. John says, 
**to face alone the scoffs of malice and the 
derision of the base,” and on leaving he 
wrote a letter to Cecil, which makes Mr. 
St. John declare that Raleigh’s connection 
with Elizabeth Throgmorton ‘‘ was a seduc- 
tion and desertion.” Mr. Kingsley’s inter- 
pretation of this letter, though it involves 
the interpolation of a very important word, 
seems to us more rational as well as more 
charitable. Raleigh warns Cecil not to 
believe the “ malicious report that he had 
gone away ‘‘for fear of a marridge ;” and 
he adds the very inconsequential remark, 
**for I protest before God there is none on 
the face of the earth that I would be fas- 
tened unto.” Mr. Kingsley would add 
‘*rather” before the penultimate word,— a 
gloss that has the advantage of being at 
once better sense, better morality, and 
more in accordance with the sequel of the 
sad affair. It was by no means the nove- 
list’s sequel. True they were married, true 
there never was a more devoted pair; but, 
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instead of being ‘‘happy for ever after- 
wards,” they were visited with ‘‘ trouble on 
trouble, pain on pain,” that ended only 
with life. Even accepting Mr. Kingsley’s 
interpretation of Raleigh’s letter, Raleigh's 
conduct in leaving the girl he loved and 
had so deeply wronged to bear the brunt of 
the Queen’s fierce displeasure alone, cannot 
be palliated. Passion might excuse his first 
fault, but the second showed meanness that 
one would have supposed impossible in 
Walter Raleigh. He went on board with 
haste, knowing well the storm of anger that 
would rise when Elizabeth Throgmorton’s 
condition became apparent to the Queen, 
as it was already apparent to the sneering 
courtiers. He had scarcely sailed with the 
expedition that he and Burleigh had organ- 
ised to capture the Spanish plate-fleet, when 
the storm burst. A messenger was at once 
despatched to bring Raleigh back. He re- 
fused to obey, thinking that if successful in 
the adventure in which he had embarked 
his whole future, he would be forgiven. 
But a few days later came the unwelcome 
news that Philip, warned of the expedition, 
had ordered that no plate-fleet should sail 
that year; so, grievously disappointed and 
half-ruined, Raleigh gave himself up, re- 
turned to England a prisoner, and was sent 
to the Tower. Elhzabeth Throgmorton 
joined him, and, so far as he could do so, 
he afterwards atoned to her by marrying 
her, and thereby obtaining the noblest and 
truest-hearted wife that man was ever 
blessed with. 

For a little while after his release, Ra- 
leigh and his wife retired to their beautiful 
seat at Sherbourne, and there a son was 
born unto them. With such happiness 
ordinary men would have been content. 
Not so could Raleigh be. That irresistible 
desire to do something, that insatiable crav- 
ing for activity which in these days exposes 
statesmen to the charge of ambition and 
the greed of office, would not let him rest. 
To rest was to rust. Raleigh at forty-one 
would not consent to do that. So once 
more he propounded dazzling schemes, and 
by way of winning the world to his side, 
drew gorgeous pictures of the land whose 
mountains were of solid gold. Not but that 
Raleigh himself believed his own account. 
The conviction that in Guiana, high up on 
the banks of Orinoco, there existed a capi- 
tal built of precious metals and stones like 
the City of the Apocalypse, was universal. 
Humboldt has shown that the conviction 
was not so wild a delusion as it seems to us. 
The islets and rocks of mica slate and tale 
reflecting from their shining surface the ar- 
dent rays of the sun, might weil have been 
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taken in that age, when reality so far sur- 
assed the dreams of a few years back, for 
wae the gorgeous capital whose ware 
and houses were reputed to be overlaid 
with plates of gold, Shakspere has alluded 
to these douating tales again and again. 
He believed them no less than his great con- 
temporary ;‘and as for Raleigh, his unsuc- 
cessful expedition to Guiana in 1595 only 
confirmed his faith. It was not in the New 
World but in the Old that he was to win 
back the knightly spurs which his sovereign 
still withheld from him. Philip of Spain had 
in great measure recovered from the disas- 
ter of 1588. Once more he was collecting 
his forces and preparing an expedition 
against England. Calais had just fallen 
before the Archduke Albert, and the Span- 
ish arms were firmly planted within twenty 
miles of the English coast. Elizabeth’s 
ministers recognised the peril, and remem- 
bering that Drake and Raleigh had in 1587 
advised that England should anticipate the 
designs of Spain by striking the first blow, 
they determined to adopt that counsel on 
the present occasion. A fleet of 156 ships 
of war, transports, and tenders, was fitted 
out and sailed from Plymouth on June 1, 
1596, with sealed orders. St. Barnabas’ 
Day (June 11) saw the fleet in Cadiz har- 
bour, saw the proudest day in Raleigh’s 
life. The battle that followed was a race 
among the bravest men in England for the 
prize of valour. The Spanish fleet was de- 
stroyed, the city captured, and an enor- 
mous booty taken. In fact the admirals, 
like their sailors, were for a time demoral- 
ised. They almost forsook their fleet, and 
thus let forty carracks laden with twelve 
millions sterling of treasure escape out of 
their hands. The numerous blunders by 
which this great victory was defaced were 
due in great measure to the vanity, self-will, 
and incompetence of Essex. He was so 
fully conscious of his mistakes that he sent 
on despatches to the Queen, in which he 
not only shifted the blame from his should- 
ers, but transferred Raleigh’s laurels to his 
own brow. More accurate and impartial 
accounts reached Elizabeth, and she learnt 
from them to which of her servants it was 
that she owed this great victory. Raleigh 
was once more restored to favour. New 
honours were bestowed upon him, and he 
who by reason of his very greatness had 
made so many envious foes, contrived to 
disarm for a time the most bitter of them, 
and astonished the world by the sight of a 
triumvirate, whereof Cecil, Essex, and Ra- 
leigh were the members. 

The alliance did not endure long. A 
new expedition was sent against the Span- 
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iards, with Essex for admiral, Lord Thomas 
Howard for vice-admiral, and Raleigh for 
rear-admiral. This unhappy arrangement 
eould hardly fail to result in disaster. Ar- 
rived first at Fayal, in the Azores, Raleigh 
waited for his superior officer before e 
commenced hostilities, and, knowing well 
the vindictive character of the man, he suf- 
fered arich prize to escape, in spite of the 
murmurs of his crew, rather than give Es- 
sex cause of offence. At length, when days 
had passed, and this sea-courtier still came 
not, Raleigh’s blood was up, and, holding 
a council of war, it was determined to take 
Fayal by storm. The capture effected, Es- 
sex and his fleet hove in sight, and dire was 
the wrath of this Ready-to-halt. He threat- 
ened Raleigh with death for violating the 
instructions to the fleet; whereto Raleigh 
replied that he had not violated them, and, 
after long bickering, the meeting broke up, 
the- two affecting to be reconciled. The 
rest of the expedition was a succession of 
failures. It was well that there was nothing 
worse than failure. While the English fleet 
was thus cruising uselessly among the West- 
ern islands, a new armada had issued from 
Spanish ports and had sighted the English 
coast, then wholly undefended. For a few 
hours the danger was terrible. But once 
more the Hand that rules seas and winds 
scattered the invaders by a storm — hurled 
them back, rent and shattered, to their own 
coast, never more to threaten the English 
shores. 

When Essex and Raleigh reached Eng- 
land, they found that fame had preceded 
them, and for once had spoken the truth. 
Consequently, Elizabeth’s reliance on the 
wisdom of her former oracle had revived, 
and Essex received so cold a welcome that 
he left the Court in disgust. Between him 
and his royal mistress things went rapidly 
from bad to worse. With his precipitous 
downfall, however, we shall not concern 
ourselves, except in so far as Raleigh was 
concerned. He had striven vainly to act as 
peacemaker. Essex acknowledged the ser- 
vice by entering into a deep-laid conspiracy, 
which, had it succeeded, would have over- 
whelmed Raleigh and higher persons than 
him, even the Queen herself. At length 
the mad dénotiment came. The explosion 
that Essex had beea preparing for during 
the last eleven years came off, and was a 
failure so complete as to be ludicrous even 
in its very tragedy. When he and his fol- 
lowers rushed into the streets with drawn 
swords, the people, instead of rising and 
joining them, gazed at them as a troop of 
brigands on the stage. In vain Essex told 
them that his life was in danger at the hands 
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him, and would not stir in his defence; and 
yet he was adored by the people. When in 
*the chill grey light of that February dawn, 
which witnessed his execution, Ash-Wednes- 
day, 1601, Essex, wearing his ‘ black 
wrought velvet gown and black satin suit,” 
came forth to die, and it fell to Raleigh, as 
captain of the guard, to command the troops 
that surrounded the scaffold, loud were the 
murmurs against the latter. It was held to 
be unseemly that one foe should, as it was 
said, gloat over the death of the other. 
They who said this wronged Raleigh. He 
was there on duty, and not by choice. Mr. 
St. John adds: ‘* At the last moment the 
Earl expressed a wish to speak and be rec- 
onciled with Raleigh, who had retired into 
the armoury, whence, in an agony of tears, 
he saw without being seen ; but no one con- 
veyed to him the dying man’s message; so 
that it was not until the moment of mutual 
forgiveness had gone for ever, that he 
learned the desire of his adversary to die in 
peace with him.” 

It has been said by most of the biogra- 
phers, that after this execution Raleigh was 
ener dispirited, foresecing that now 
Ussex was removed out of the way, he himself 
would be an easier prey to the machinations 
of Cecil. Whether this be true or not, cer- 


tain it is that from this time forward Raleigh’s 


greatness declined. He had none of the 
astuteness of Cecil. This wily minister 
watched the rapid decay in Elizabeth's 
powers with the eyes of a lynx, and secretly 
ores to make himself indispensable to 
‘lizabeth’s successor. The measure of the 
Queen’s days was now nearly full. Worn 
out by strong passions rather than years, 
still mourning over the death of her unwor- 
thy favourite, sitting on her palace floor in 
hopeless dejection, refusing to be comforted 
by man or woman, dying at last of volun- 
tary starvation, the great Queen of England 
closed her glorious career of nearly half a 
century with suicide. Her thoughts were 
all for the past ; she would not cast her looks 
towards the future, she would not even name 
her successor. She passed away, and with 
her the old order of things, half barbarous, 
half heroic, and the new order was at hand 
in which, after years of bloodshed and civil 
war and two revolutions, the people at last 
worked out the problem of self-government. 
Elizabeth had no sincerer mourner than 
Raleigh, none who had greater cause to 
mourn. It was she who had founded his 
fortunes, and they were buried in her coffin. 
James hated Raleigh from the first, and 
hatred was begotten by fear. He dreaded 
the influence of this great subject. He had 
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a special animosity against him, because 
Raleigh was one of those who would have 
made a bargain with the new sovereign, lim- 
| iting his power before admitting him to the 
|throne. The royal funeral over, Raleigh, 
,as captain of the guard, was for travelling 
/northwards to meet his new master. But 
Cecil was determined to be first in the 
‘councils of the King, and to have no sec- 
ond. Raleigh of all men was to be got rid 
of. The first step towards that end was the 
issue of a warrant, which the minister had 
obtained in blank from the King, forbidding 
Raleigh to make his intended journey. He 
had never possessed the art of making 
friends, or they might have warned him of 
the danger that was about to gather round 
him. K or a time they lay hid from his view. 
He was so powerful, he filled so large a 
space in the popular imagination, that it 
was thought best to let him down gradually. 
Moreover, James believed in kingcraft, es- 
| pecially his own, and he loved to play with 
the fish before he hooked it. ‘‘ Raleigh was 
therefore not only received at Court, but 
encouraged to ride out and jest with his 
assassin; who, as he gazed at his magnifi- 
cent figure, mental bearing, and counte- 
nance beaming with intellect, chuckled in- 
wardly at his resolution to send him sooner 
or later to the block.” 

Before James came to the throne, there 
had been some negotiations between him 
and the emissaries of Rome, with the ob- 
ject of securing the support of Catholic Eu- 
rope by seceding to the Catholic religion. 
He soon found that such a step would hin- 
der rather than help him, and when on the 
death of Elizabeth Ire quietly succeeded her, 
he turned his back upon his fellow-conspira- 
tors and said, ‘‘ Na, na, gude faith, we hae 
na need of the Papists now.” They were 
not disposed to submit to this check lightly. 
They conspired against the King whom they 
had formerly conspired with. They suc- 
ceeded in gaining the ear of Lord Cobham, 
a weak man, but the friend of Raleigh. 
Cecil was kept fully advised by trusty spies 
of all that went on. He let the plot devel- 
ope itself for a while, hoping thereby the 
more readily to implicate Raleigh. At last 
the hour seemed come, and one day, as Ra- 
leigh was walking on the terrace at Wind- 
sor, Cecil said he must crave his company 
to the Council Chamber. Raleigh came 
forth from it to be lodged in the Tower. 
We have not space to speak of all the wicked 
maneuvres of the minister. Suffice it to 
say that Cobham was induced to write a let- 
|ter implicating Raleigh in the conspiracy, 
acknowledged that the accusation was false 
| when the accused remonstrated with him, 
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and having withdrawn the charge repeated 
it, thereby displaying a pitiable meanness 
which even Raleigh's enemies could not but 
despise. The trial at Winchester was a 
disgrace to all concerned in it except the 
prisoner. The Attorney-General Coke, who 
conducted the pmoeecog overwhelnied 
Raleigh with foul language, calling him a 
‘ spider of bell,” and other choice epithets. 
As for the prisoner, he made so eloquent 
and forcible a defence, that the people, who 
had hissed and groaned at him on his way 
to trial, cheered him and would have ac- 
quitted him afterwards. The jury basely 
betrayed their oaths. When Coke was told 
by one of bis clerks that an had been 
found guilty of treason, he replied, ‘‘ Man, 
thou must be mistaken, I myself only ac- 
cused him of misprision of treason.” Nev- 
ertheless the information was true, and in 
defiance of all evidence the illustrious pris- 
oner was sentenced to death. He was re- 
moved back to the Tower, and told that he 
had only eighteen days to live. During 
that interval he wrote a letter which he him- 
self regretted subsequently. In it he craved 
the King for pardon and life. It was not a 
letter worthy of Raleigh, yet it scarcely de- 
serves the severe description — ‘‘ blasphe- 
mous extravagance ”— given it by Mr. St. 
John. This letter failed so far as the a. 

ut 
ames did not venture to put the writer to 
death. He and his ined fellow-conspira- 
tors were led forth to die, but were reprieved 
at the block. Phenceforward the King and | 
Cecil busied themselves in seeking for fresh 
information to criminate Raleigh. They 
beset him with spies, but to no purpose. 
Though they did not dare hang him, they 
were resolved to ruin him. They deprived 
him of Sherbourne Castle on the plea of 
some technical informality in the convey- 
ance. Shamed, however, by remonstrances, 
they paid him 8,000/, for it—little more 
than one year’s rent. It became clear at 
last to Raleigh that there was no prospect 
of either justice or release. He had one 
alleviation of his imprisonment in the pres- 
ence of his wife, who bore him a second 
son, afterwards named Carew, and he deter- 
mined to devote his enforced leisure to sci- 
ence and literature. He was allowed to set 
up a still, and his skill in pharmacy was so 
widespread that when Henry Prince of 
Wales sickened, Queen Anne applied to 
Raleigh for a cordial. Unhappily for him 
the remedy was of no avail. The young 
prince died, and Raleigh lost his best friend | 
at court. In 1614, the eleventh year of his | 
captivity, he published his History of the| 





, for pardon was concerned. 





orld, a marvellous work to have been| 
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written by a prisoner—so marvellous that 
Isaac Disraeli believes, and indeed asserts, 
that a large portion of the work was written 
by other persons. Internal and external 
evidence are alike against this theory. 

At length the eagle— whom Prince Henry 
had said no man but his father would have 
kept caged—was allowed to go forth, 
though not until he had paid heavily to cer- 
tain courtiers who sued in his behalf. It 
was on March 19th, 1616, that Raleigh 
emerged from the Bloody Tower, after thir- 
teen and a quarter years of residence in it. 
He was now sixty-four years of age; he 
had suffered from apoplexy and paralysis ; 
his figure was tall, gaunt, and thin; his 
countenance emaciated ; yet few faces were 
better calculated than his to command atten- 
tion from the passers-by, or engrave them- 
selves on the memory. During his long 
captivity, mamy important political events 
had occurred ; but Raleigh still kept stead- 
fast to the favourite project of happier days. 
He still believed in the land where there was 
much gold. This Western Ophir was Gui- 
ana, a country originally taken possession 
of by England. ‘The English subjects hed 
been nearly pushed out by subsequent Span- 
ish colonists. This fact it is essential to 
remember. Raleigh considered, and so did 
James’s council, that the Englishman had a 
better right there than the Spaniard, and 
that therefore there was no reason to con- 
sider Raleigh’s expedition thither an act of 
war. James certainly would not have sanc- 
tioned the expedition if he had so consid- 
ered it; for he was then eagerly bent upon 
marrying his son to the Spanish Infanta. 
The attraction which Raleigh’s scheme had 
for the King was the prospect of replenish- 
ing his empty coffers. But if he was cov- 
etous, he was also vindictive. He would 
make use of Raleigh, but he would not par- 
don him. Raleigh sailed with a rope round 
his neck. For this reason, we hold Mr. St, 
John’s elaborate apologies to be unneces- 
sary, Mr. Napier’s strictures to be cruelly 
unjust, when they discuss Raleigh’s negotia- 
tions for entering the service of the King of 
France. To James he owed absolutely no- 
thing. James had half ruined him in for- 
tune, half ruined him in health, and, by re- 
fusing to pardon him — refusing, that is, to 
give him full power over his followers— 
was doing his best to ruin him in reputation. 
On the other hand, Raleigh had in early 
life served in France, and now, in his later 
days, there was no reason why he should 
not serve again. We do not say that a man 
‘* carries his country with him on the soles 
of his boots;” but we do say that Raleigh 
was not only perfectly justified in providing 
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for himself a refuge in the event of the dis- 
aster which was but too likely to overtake 
him, but that he would have been deficient 
in common prudence if he had not done so. 
The need of such a refuge was soon to be 
sadly apparent. A more complete failure 
than that which attended the Guiana expe- 
dition could not have been possible. Had 
the whole fleet sunk in the Atlantic, the 
tragedy would not have been so moving. 
Raleigh, wasted with fever, sent a detach- 
ment up the Orinoco tinder the command of 
his most devoted adherent, Kemys, and his 
(Raleigh’s) eldest son. Thanks to James’s 
babbling to Gondomar, the Spanish ambass- 
ador in London, the Spanish settlers were 
fully advised of Raleigh’s approach, and 
fully resolved to frustrate his design. The 

attacked the pioneer force, and, thoug 

driven back at first, harassed them with 
constant assaults. In one encounter young 
Raleigh fell, and Kemys, stunned with grief, 
determined, though he had discovered refin- 
eries which proved the existence of gold, to 
retreat. It was a sore meeting between the 
two friends ; the one had to hear, the other 
to tell, of woe upon woe. Raleigh, in the 
bitterness of his sorrow, his firstborn dead, 
his enterprise a failure, himself a ruined 
man with no other end but the block in view, 
reproached his trusty friend; and the gal- 
lant heart that had borne up under the an- 
guish of failure, broke beneath the weight 
of the undeserved accusation. Kemys said 
little; only, ‘‘ 1 know not then, sir, what 
course to take;” and retired to his cabin, 
whence, a minute or two later, came the re- 
port of a pistol-shot. Raleigh sent to know 
what the noise was. Kemys, lying on his 
bed, said that he had shot the pistol because 
it had long been charged. A little later 
they entered the cabin and found the broken- 
hearted hero dead. The ball had only frac- 
tured a rib, but a sword had done the rest. 
He had stabbed himself in the left breast, 
and that was his appeal to a more merciful 
Judge than the man for whom he would have 
laid down his life. There was nothing more 
to be done. The lawless crews which Ra- 
leigh had got together saw that the game 
was up, and their leader had abundant rea- 
son for thinking that they would soon get 
rid of him if he did not do their bidding, 
and return to England. How sad must 
have been that homeward voyage, there is 
no need to describe. In this expedition 
Raleigh had embarked his whole fortune, 
and that of his wife. Both were gone. 
There was worse news in store for the anx- 
ious Elizabeth: the husband had come home 
alone, without their gallant son. All was 
ruin, utter and inconceivable. It was early 
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in June, 1618, that Raleigh cast anchor in 
Plymouth Sound, whence, thirty years be- 
fore, he had gone forth to do battle with the 
Invincible Armada. His life-long conflict 
with Spain was now rapidly drawing to a 
close. The fortune of war had changed; it 
was he who was now the worsted combatant. 
Scarcely had Raleigh landed when James 
issued a proclamation denouncing his pro- 
ceedings. In spite of this Raleigh set off 
for London, but was arrested on the way by 
Sir Lewis Stukeley, a man whose name we 
shall presently see is to be held in everlast- 
ing fs mare Sir Judas Stukeley men 
called him then, and by that name let him 
go down to history. To this man Raleigh 
confided his plan of escape to France, and 
that man at once betrayed it to James. 
yee J accompanied Raleigh in the wherry 
down the Thames, and so completely de- 
ceived the fugitive, that when the well- 
planned plot for his arrest was carried out, 
and the watermen in the pursuing boat told 
Raleigh to surrender himself in the King’s 
name, Raleig.: did not mistrust his kinsman, 
but asked that he might surrender himself 
to him rather than to the men. To this the 
traitor assented, and in order to obtain sub- 
stantial proofs of his captive’s gratitude, 
hugged and embraced him with all possible 
show of affection; and received in payment 
for the kiss of treachery a present of jewels. 
He then threw off disguise, and had Raleigh 
conveyed to the Tower, as well as the faith- 
ful Captain King, whom he had vainly in- 
vited to betray his chief. Raleigh said but 
little; only, ‘** Sir Lewis, these things will 
not redound to your credit.” It is not said 
if the caitiff made any reply; but if there 
was any poor relic of conscience left in him, 
he must have felt that those few words con- 
signed him to a lower depth of infamy than 
if he had been named. by Dante among the 
archtraitors ice-bound in the lowest round 
of the Inferno. 

The ‘bird was once more caged.” The 
man whom Philip of Spain hated most in 
all the world was now at Philip’s mercy. 
The end could not now be long delayed. 
James, still bent upon the Spanish marriage, 
and so afraid of war that he dreaded the 
sight of a naked sword, was not likely to 
frustrate his favourite project, nor to run 
the risk of hostilities for the sake of the 
man who had failed to supply him with the 
nye gold, and whom he had always 

ated and feared. Gondomar knew this 
well. He received instructions from Spain 
to demand the execution of Raleigh. He 
did not need them, for he vied with his 
master in detestation of the great English 
captain. Against the malignity of these 
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three men, Philip, Gondomar, and James, 
even Queen Anne, always, like her late 
son, Raleigh’s sincere friend, was power- 
less, though she laboured in his behalf. 
James, with incredible baseness, conceived 
the idea of getting rid of his prisoner by 
secret assassination, and for this purpose 
introduced into the Tower a man named 
Wilson, ‘‘ with the countenance, sentiments, 
and language of Abhorson.” The best that 
can be said of him is that he bungled. 
James then resorted to a private practice 
of his—setting one of his minions to get 
avowals from the prisoner under promise 
of pardon. Raleigh, however, frankly 
wrote to James a statement of his arrange- 
ment with the French Government, and 
concluded with an appeal to the royal clem- 
ency. Royal clemency was a virtue that 
had no existence so far as James was 
concerned. On the other hand, the de- 
spatches from Madrid became more and 
more urgent and bloodthirsty. It was time 
toend this matter. The prisoner was re- 
moved to Whitehall, and knew then that he 
must prepare for the worst. Brought up 
for judgment, he made a defence of four 
hours, concerning which there is but a 
scanty record, sufficient, however, to add 
another to the sins by which a great repu- 
tation was tarnished. Bacon, we learn 
from a Spanish account of these proceed- 
ings, ‘‘ censured him greatly for the injuries 
he had done to the vassals and territories 
of your majesty (Philip), and dwelt upon the 
manner in which he had abused the permis- 
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sion to put to sea granted him by the King © 
James), when his professed object was to 
iscover a gold mine which he had affirmed 
to know where to find. In conclusion, he 
informed him that he must die.” Raleigh 
was removed to the King’s Bench on the 
day before his execution. With the cer- 
tainty of death all his old sprightliness re- 
vived, and the chronicle of his Tast hours is 
full of the satires of his wit. In the fare- 
well interview with his wife he said, in ref- 
erence to the permission which had been 
given her to dispose of his body, ‘It is 
well, Bess, that thou shoulst have the dis- 
posal of that dead which thou hadst not 
always the disposing of living.” On the scaf- 
fold he made a speech whose meaning has 
been badly preserved. Probably it was 
purposely misrepresented by James and his 
officials. But all accounts agree that Ra- 
leigh’s death was worthy of his life. Suf- 
fering from ague, he hastened the execution, 
lest the cold fit should return and people 
should think that he shook for fear. He 
gracefully bowed to the spectators, took up 
the axe and said, ‘‘ This is a sharp but sure 
remedy against all diseases.” Kneelin 
down he said a short prayer, laid his hea 
on the block, and having repeated the 
agreed signal word —‘‘ Strike,” the execu- 
tioner performed his task in two blows. . He 
held up the hero’s head and proclaimed it in 
the usual style, ‘‘'The head ofa traitor.” The 
world thought otherwise, and could talk of 
nothing else but Raleigh’s ‘* perfect death.” 





Fisa Cutrure. — In nearly all our rivers the 
supply of fish is growing less. The stake nets in 
the Hudson, stretching for hundreds of rods into 
the channel, do not take more in a day than were 
formerly taken in nets a quarter or a fifth of 
their size. In the Susquehanna, Potomac, James, 
and Delaware, where drift nets are used, the sup- 
ply of fish is in like manner decreasing. No 
more fish can now be taken in a net a hundred 
rods long than formerly in one of five rods. The 
same reports come from the South; and, unless 
the fisheries are suspended, or the supply of fish 
increased by artificial means, there will soon be 
no more shad in the market. 

The commissioners recently appointed by the 
Albany legislature, Messrs. Seth Green and Rob- 
ert B. Roosevelt, have entered upon their duties 
—the establishment of suitable hatching boxes 
along the upper waters of our rivers —with 
much interest and in a manner that promises the 
most gratifying results. Although appointed for 
New York only, they have lately visited several 
southern states, to endeavor to interest the fish- | 
ermen of the southern rivers in pisciculture, and | 





to induce them to adopt the system of artificial 


breeding that has proved so successful in Connec- 
ticut. Their object in thus extending their ob- 
servations and labors is to make fish culture gen- 
eral. It has been discovered that shad do not 
invariably return to the rivers in which they are 
spawned, and in order that an even supply may 
be obtained it is necessary that the propagation 
should proceed simultaneously on all parts of the 
coast. The James river was the furthest point 
south visited by the Commissioners. There they 
succeeded in interesting the fishermen and estab- 
lishing hatching boxes on asmall scale. On the 
Potomac it is expected that their suggestions will 
be generally adopted. 

The Susquehanna and Delaware are to be vis- 
ited, if they have not been already, and after in- 
troducing the system extensively in our rivers, 
the commissioners will proceed east in July or 
August. By this means it is expected that the 
next year’s supply of shad will be largely in- 


| creased, while that of the following season will 


be still greater. N. Y. Evening Post. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE. 


Sir Jonn Brute, a worthy knight well 
known to the em of the Garrick 
period, when Vanbrugh’s Provoked Wife 
still kept possession of the stage, had an 
easy and convenient standard whereby to 
judge specimens of lyrical art. ‘+I would 
not give a fig for a song that is not full of 
sin and impudence.” So said good Sir John, 
applying his standard approvingly to a ditty 
which had just been sung by his friend Lord 
Rake, and which wound up with the burden, 
**In peace I jog on tothe devil.” This was 
the original song of the piece, and it will be 
found in the collected edition of Vanbrugh’s 
works; but some acute critic seems after- 
wards to have discovered that it scarcely 
came up to the high encomium which had 
been passed upon it. Lord Rake indeed 
teal all edicts, divine and human, when 
he sang, 


When my head’s full of wine 
I o’erflow with design, 
And know no penal laws that can curb me ; 
Whate’er I devise 
Seems good in my eyes, 
And religion ne’er dares to disturb me. 


But though his vaunts were sinful enough 


in all conscience, they could scarcely be 
termed impudent in that popular sense of 
the adjective according to which it is a eu- 
phemism for a dissyllable of disreputable 
origin. Accordingly, in later editions of 
the Provoked Wife we find, in lieu of the 
old profane lay, another song so grossly 
indecent that, were it a new production, it 
could scarcely be printed nowadays without 
risk of a visit from the representatives of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
The facts we have just recorded furnish a 
powerful answer to the often asserted theory 
that criticism is without practical effect on 
literature. The lyrics of Lord Rake were 
found wanting when weighed in the balance 
proposed in the poetics of Sir John, and 
were altered accordingly. 

There have been times when the knight's 
clearly expressed canon threatened to be- 
come obsolete. The verses that were sung 
at Vauxhall towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, and which, though of unmistakably 
Southern growth, recorded in a quasi-Scot- 
tish dialect the loves and squabbles of 
Jockie and Jeannie, were saucy at best, but 
never impudent. Something similar may 
be said of the vast quantity of popular 
songs that cropped up during the réign of 
George IV., and afforded ample opportuni- 
ties for the display of a certain archness 





ae to some of the best female vocalists. 
f the period. Nay, at the present day, 
the restrictions laid by prudent mammas on 
the poetry sung by young ladies at the piano 
are so severe that love, save when it takes 
a perfectly harmless domestic tone, is re- 
garded with avowed disfavour by publishers 
of music, cognizant of the powers by which 
their market is ruled. e little lyrical 
coquetries which would have been quite ac- 
cording to order forty years since would 
now be deemed far too demonstrative. 
Nevertheless, if we have any doubt that the 
principle of lyrical excellence laid down by 
Sir John Brute is widely maintained even 
now, we have only to cast our eyes to those 
places of public recreation where tastes of 
all kinds are gratified under the one com- 
ga category of a taste for music. 
When our fathers flourished, songs were 
indeed chanted at a late hour, at the Coal- 
holes and Cider-cellars of the time, more 
beastly than anything that would be toler- 
ated at the present day ; but then it was un- 
derstood that these were intended for the 
exclusive recreation of men of loose habits, 
and of the mob of greenhorns who waste 
their hours and health in *‘ seeing life.” To 
this generation in particular belongs that 
mass of sin and impudence nightly yelled 
forth at the music-halls, in the presence of 
persons of both sexes, including women not 
necessarily belonging to an abandoned class. 
To this generation in particular belong the 
vocal Lizzies, Minnies, and Nellies who 
seem to claim a familiarity with their hear- 
ers, and allow their portraits, radiant with 
immodesty, to’be placarded against the 
walls. To this generation in particular be- 
longs the race of quasi-male-female acro- 
bats, who by an occasional accident gratify 
that Jatent feeling of cruelty which is so 
often the concomitant of licentiousness. To 
this generation in particular belongs the ex- 
alted patronage ostentatiously bestowed on 
such a work as M. Offenbach’s operatic ex- 
travaganza, La Grande Duchesse de Gérol- 
stein. , 
There is no doubt that at the bottom of 
the importance attached to the works of this 
now celebrated composer lies a strong taste 
for what may be mildly called the improper 
among the higher classes of English soci- 
ety. When M. Offenbach was first emerg- 
ing from obscurity on the strength of the 
small and slight works which he composed 
for the newly opened Bouffes Parisiens, the 
whisper went abroad that in the Champs 
Elysées an odd but extremely pretty little 
theatre had sprung up, at which pieces were 
erformed most delightful to see and hear, 
ut scarcely decorous enough for the Eng- 
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lish taste. The same pieces were transferred 
to London, and brought out at the St. 
James’s Theatre; but they attained no 
great success, and it was understood that 
what one liked to witness in Paris, where 
Jobn Bull is supposed to be out ‘‘ on the 
loose,” one did not care to behold in Lon- 
don. As, however, M. Offenbach expanded 
from a composer of operetta into a com- 
poser of what, from its dimensions at any 
rate, seemed entitled to be called opera, and 
the field of his labours was no longer the 
upstart Bouffes, but the time-honoured Va- 
niétés, people began to name him with re- 
spect as a musical genius whose solid worth, 
veiled under a gauze of frivolity, had been 
underrated ; and a smile of grave a 
was substituted for a knowing chuckle or a 
significant nudge in the ribs. La Belle 
Heléne was pronounced a great work when 
properly interpreted, and greater still was 
La Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein. Great 
also was Madlle. Schneider, whose name, 
by her excellent performance in both of 
those works, had become intimately associ- 
ated with the music of the age. 

As the fame of M. Offenbach increased, 
an opinion was diffused that London was in 
a humiliated condition. The two eat 


lyrical works had been seen in every Euro- 
iy capital, and the ‘‘ Grand Duchess” 


d even found her way to New York, 
where, represented by Madlle. Tostie, the 
prima donna of M. Offenbach’s earlier 
works, she was received with great delight, 
talking as she did in her original language. 
In London, indeed, English imitations of 
the French chefs @auvre were produced, 
but these were so exceedingly unprovoca- 
tive of mirth, or even of cheerfulness, that 
people who had gone through a course of 
the dreary pleasantry could only marvel to 
hear that what seemed singularly dull on 
this side of the Channel was considered es- 
“s y droll on the other. Their faith in 

I. Offenbach would probably have broken 
down altogether had there not been travelled 
friends at hand to declare how much better 
things were managed in France, and how 
the tedious burlesques which bore the title 
of Offenbach’s books were only base copies 
of a genuine article. London, indeed, was 
the sole capital at which Offenbach had not 
been represented properly, and on that ac- 
count might be considered a degree lower 
in civilization than other towns. Neverthe- 
less, while the intellectual darkness of Lon- 
don was commiserated, a compliment was 
paid to its moral susceptibility. The old 
nudges and chuckles were revived, and the 
conjecture was hazarded that perhaps, after 
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all, the musical dramas that find favour at 
the Variétés might be a trifle too free for 
genuine Britons. That we were averse to 
the illicit liaison as an expedient for creat- 
ing a serious interest was an hypothesis too 
well grounded to admit of suspicion, and it 
was a fair inference that we should be 
equally nice in the article of funny impro- 
| prieties. 

As the establishment of the Divorce Court 
fearfully shook the belief in the domestic 
virtues, previously deemed unsullied, of the 
middle classes, so has the summer season, 
now closing, terribly enlightened us as to 
the fastidiousness of our ‘* Upper Ten” in 
the matter of public amusements. So 
slightly is the illicit Jiaison repugnant to the 
London patrons of French drama, that Nos 
Intimes, the most risky piece on the list pre- 
sented by M. Felix, atforded greater satis- 
faction than any other work, leaving the 
world: to wonder why an embargo had been 
laid on Paul Forestier. The dramatic por- 
tion of his season being at an end, M. Fe- 
lix fills up his term by engaging Madlle. 
Schneider and bringing out La Grande 
Duchesse, arousing admiration by the mag- 
nitude of his spirit and of his prices of ad- 
mission. His success has been brilliant. 
Not only was his theatre crowded on the 
first night sacred to Offenbach, but the'list 
of visitors published in the papers looked 
like a compressed edition of the Gotha Al- 
manac, enriched with excerpts from the 
Peerage. As for Madlle. Schneider, she no 
sooner showed her face than she was re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm that could not 
have been exceeded had a welcome to a 
popular sovereign newly returned from ex- 
ile been the business of the occasion. 

That people should be amused at the per- 
formance of La Grande Duchesse at the St. 
James’s Theatre is natural enough. A sub- 
ject dreadfully intelligible to the meanest 
adult intellect is treated with ‘much ingenu- 
ity by the play-writer; odd figures are ex- 
hibited to the public, comic situations are 
brought about without any restraint caused 
by considerations of probability, the whole 
is made a vehicle for music of a taking kind, 
and nearly every part is well-sustained — 
the celebrated actress, Madlle. Schneider, 
having been declared by the voice of Eu- 
rope to be pre-eminent in the character of 
the Duchess. The question is, whether this 
is the sort of work that ought to command 
a general outburst of aristocratic enthusi- 
asm, in an age when an affectation of indiffer- 
ence seems to be the order of the day; 
whether the state of the lyrical drama which 





arises when the theatre most approximates 
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to the music-hall is that which ought above 
all others to arouse high society from its 
habitual torpor. 

There is, in fact, no difference between 
the feeling addressed years ago by the mu- 
sical pieces brought out at the Bouffes, and 
that to which the so-called operas of the 
_ Variétés now make appeal. People will 
not go so far as honest Sir John Brute in 
professing a love for such shocking thin 
as sin and impudence, but that a certain 
satisfaction at ‘‘naughtiness” is a prevail- 
ing sentiment among modern audiences of 
every age and both sexes is not to be 
doubted. Had the book of La Grande 
Duchesse been of a purely innocuous char- 
acter, M. Offenbach might have worn out 
all the lungs and all the fiddle-strings in 
Christendom before his creations would 
have excited an iota more of enthusiasm 
than is produced by the ordinary entertain- 
ments in which music and extravagant 
drama are combined. But the story of the 
‘*Grand Duchess” is essentially naughty ; 
the fair potentate herself is decidedly a 
naughty girl. She is naughty when, being 
a hereditary sovereign, she picks out of the 
ranks a strapping private, merely because, 
as’ Thackeray says of Tom Jones and his 
kind, he has large calves, and raises him to 
distinction, gloating all the while on his 
senseless face with the most searching ex- 
pression of delight. She is naughtier still 
when she summons the dolt to a téte-d-téte, 
seats him on a low stool by her side, ca- 
resses him with her dainty hands, and, 
though she refrains from a verbal avowal of 
love, avows her passion by actions more ex- 
pressive than words could possibly be. In- 
deed, whether she appears in public at the 
head of her army, or whether she makes 
one at a party of two in her boudoir, the 
Grand Duchess is the incarnation of eve 
quality that distinguishes the damsel of ill 
regulated mind. What is most extraordi- 
nary, the offences she commits, and at 
which ‘*‘ society” is disposed to applaud so 
heartily, are just of that sort of which the 
same ‘‘ society” most violently disapproves. 
Many a man who would contemplate with- 
out much emotion the progress of an intrigue 
between a lax gentleman and a married 
lady would shrink with horror from any 
manifestation of a love affair between a 
high-born lady and a private soldier. Not 
only morality, but the feeling for caste which 
keeps so many roués in order, is offended, 
unless we regard La Grande Duchesse as no 
more than a comic pantomime, and deem 
the lady’s offences against the laws of fe- 
male propriety as unreal as those of the 
clown against the laws of meum and tuum. 
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In the fact that La Grande Duchesse, 
ably executed, is successful, there is noth- 
ing extraordinary. The sort of success that 
attends it is an evil sign of the times. 


From The Spectator, 4 July. 


THE LAST SCENE OF THE ABYSSINIAN 
WAR. 


Tue vote of thanks to Sir Robert Napier 
has been a pleasant interlude in a most dis- 
agreeable session. The party strife has 
been very bitter, the hatreds developed in 
its course have seemed very earnest, the 
speeches made have been very personal, and 
it is almost with a sense of relief that men 
see the parties for one night reunited to do 
honour, in the name of a nation which on 
this subject has no parties, to a man who 
has restored its military renown; to hear 
the leaders of Opposition complimenting the 
Government, and the Government at a loss 
for words to express its appreciation of the 
fighting services. Mr. Disraeli would hang 
tinsel on an Achilles, but the forced charac- 
ter of his rhetoric, with its nonsense about 
the standard of St. George upon the moun- 
tains of Rasselas, does not conceal the hearty 
cordiality with which Parliament has be- 
stowed the highest honour within its gift, 
the deliberate thanks of the nation to an 
efficient servant. It is right that the thanks 
should be followed by more substantial re- 
wards, but they constitute in themselves an 
honour of no mean kind. It is no light 
thing to men who, with soldierly instinct, 
value honour above all earthly goods, to be 
solemnly told, amidst ringing cheers alike 
from the representatives of the people and 
from the chiefs of the aristocracy, that their 
names also are inscribed in the long roll of 
Englishmen who have deserved well of the 
country for which they have risked their 
lives. When those thanks are sincere and 
given by name, no reward can vie with them 
in the eyes of a true Englishman, and this 
time they have been awarded, as Mr. Glad- 
stone said so gracefully, not by a vote, but 
an acclaim. It is well that the eulogies are 
done, for we think we see signs of that reac- 
tion they so invariably provoke; but it is 
also an that the leaders of parties, the 
Head of the Army, the best military critics 
in the Peers, should tell the people how 
thoroughly the eulogies were deserved, how 
true has been the instinct with which, though 
no battle has been fought, no butcher's bill 
sent in, no territory won, the nation has 
recognized in Sir Robert Napier that most 
efficient of all human beings, an efficient 
General. It is this quality of efficiency, 
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more than any other, more than the simplic- 
ity which describes that marvellous march in 
rofessional phrase as the ‘‘ building of a 
idee 400 miles long,” more than the cool 
daring which sent 1,500 men into the clouds 
tostorm a fortress that, as Lord Ellenborough 
happily said, ‘‘ If defended by its assailant 
had been impregnable to man,” more even 
than the moral nerve which risked all rather 
than leave friendly allies at the mercy of a 
barbarian, that has given Sir Robert Napier 
a place in the imagination and the rever- 
ence of the British people. We have been 
so wearied with inefliciency, so sickened 
with excuses, so nearly driven by ineptitude 
to despair of ourselves, that an expedition 
without a blunder, a march which reached 
its goal, a retreat without a disaster, a great 
enterprise finished as if it had been designed 
by Bismarck and organized by Von Moltke, 
restores our waning self-respect. Half Eng- 
land expected, as it sullenly consented to 
do its duty, that it would be done in ‘‘ regu- 
lar” English fashion; that the army would 
linger te the mountain road, doubtful 
alike of itself and of its object; that allies 
would be bought by promises difficult to 
keep and impossible to violate; that the 
rains would be upon us before Magdala had 
fallen; that disease would break out in the 
camp, and that after two years of dreary 
warfare, after reinforcements had been de- 
manded from India and England, after angry 
debates in Parliament and angrier recrimi- 
nations between the Horse Guards and the 
India House, we should find ourselves vic- 
torious, but with twenty millions to pay, 
and Abyssinia upon our hands. ‘That is the 
proper course of English affairs, and to find 
that we have a man who can get out of that 
oove, who can organize a composite army 
into a bar of steel, who can use the resources 
of two civilizations with equal effect, can 
e way-worn Highlanders and _ thirsty 
Beloochees shout in a unison of delight be- 
cause the enemy is before them, can over- 
come nature as well as enemies, organize 
transport.as well as fight, and then, with his 
work all accomplished, his instructions all 
fulfilled, can carry back his army fitter for 
war than it was when he received it: this 
has made a distinct addition to the personal 
happiness of every man within the nation. 
The country never quite caught the wild 
romance of the expedition, the disinterest- 
edness which has so impressed the Conti- 
nent, the strange combination of East and 
West, of science and barbaric force, of 
camels refreshed from portable Artesian 
wells, and elephants carrying the last tri- 
umphs of inventive artillerists, and it will 
not catch it until the sacer vates of the expe- 
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dition has appeared ; but it has recognized 
to the full the perfection of the work, the 
directness of the application of means to 
ends, the completeness, —a completeness 
as of Brunel or Stephenson, rather than of 
the regular British General, —in the entire 
affair; and has confidence in the man to 
whom that completeness is mainly due. We 
believe the nation would,see Sir Robert Na- 
ier lose a battle without howling for his 
ead, a remark that could not have been 
made of any General since Wellington. 

It may be said that the country has singled 
out one man too exclusively for its gratitude, 
but though all did well the country is in the 
right. In every war everything depends 
upon the actual chief, and Sir Robert Na- 
pier was the actual chief of the Army of 
Abyssinia, the man who gave counsel as 
well as orders to all below, not the mere 
speaking-trumpet of a staff. He was as 
well entitled to all the credit as Stephenson 
to that of building the Menai Bridge. So 
far from over-rewarding a soldier of this 
kind, we do not reward him half enough, do 
not recognize sufficiently how vast an addi- 
tion one such capacity makes to the national 
strength, how long and arduous is the expe- 
rience, for the most part unrewarded and 
unacknowledged, through which a man of 
this kind arrives at the perfection of his 
powers. Suppose to-morrow it were need- 
ful to conquer Egypt, or defend Canada, 
what would be the money value, the sum it 
would be worth the national while to give 
for this Indian Engineer, who, till he be- 
came Commander-in-Chief of Bombay, had 
in his whole career never received the sum 
a successful speculator on Change makes in 
a morning, who had never once tasted the 
delight of independent command, and who 
after a great campaign was deprived by a 
formality of the decoration okundialied 
to be his due? We are no advocates for 
over-paying soldiers, — Gibbon was right 
when he said that honourable poverty best 
befitted armies, — but at least let us leave 
them the hope that when. the hour at last 
arrives, when the experience of a career, 
and the training of forty years, and the 
knowledge painfully garnered through a life, 
are all employed to secure a national end, 
the nation will not be niggardly in its ap- 
plause or its acknowledgments. If it ever 
falls into that habit, if it reserves all its re- 
wards for commerce, and all its enthusiasm 
for eloquence, if it haggles with men who 
offer their lives, and strives to pay for genius 
by the pound, it may yet learn, on a day 

reater than last Easter Monday was, what 
it is to have lowered the honour, and damped 
the ardour, and depressed the tone of men 
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who, whether they conquer or fail, have al- 
ways this one claim to plead,—that they 
pay for every blunder with their lives, and 
that their lives are never given save in a 
national cause. Militarism is the worst of 
the many diseases which have afflicted Euro- 
pean society, but the spirit of soldiership 
needs only to be directed to be among the 
noblest of impulses; and it is no injury to 
Englishmen that the old Hebraic influence 
so rapidly passing away still leads them, 
when they would be most reverential, to 
address the Ajmighty as the Lord God of 
Hosts. 





A NEW PHASE OF Ja SaaS BUSI- 


WAS KING THEODORE DECEIVED BY GENERAL 
NAPIER? 


Tue following curious letter appears in the 
Pall Mall Gazette: 


To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette: 

Sir : I am glad to notice that a correspondent 
in your columns has taken up the subject of the 
surrender of the captives by King Theodore. 
The following is Sir Robert Napier’s own ac- 
count of the transaction respecting his late 
Majesty’s present of cows. (See despatch dated 
April 14.) 

On Sunday morning, April 12, after the de- 
feat of his army, King Theodore wrote a letter 

- to Sir Robert Napier asking for friendship, and 
offering a present of cows, as well as to liberate 
all Europeans. 

Sir Robert Napier’s reply was conveyed ver- 
bally, Mr. Rassam and others ‘‘ acquiring the 
impression ’’ that the cattle mentioned in the 
King’s letter had been accepted. Ayto Samuel, 

*the interpreter, conveyed this verbal answer, 
and when the King inquired what reply had 
been given about the offered cattle, Samuel re- 
plied that Sir Robert Napier had signified his 
willingness to accept them. Theodore, therefore 
believing that friendship was established, sent 
down the present, and released the whole of the 
Europeans, with their wives and children. 

When it was reported to Sir Robert Napier 
that the cattle had arrived outside the camp, he 
gave orders that they should not be admitted 
within the pickets ; but he sent no letter or mes- 
sage to the King on the subject, who was allowed 
to remain under the impression that his present 
had been accepted. 

Without further communication of any kind, 
the King’s position was attacked on the 13th, 
Magdala was cannonaded and stormed, and at 
the last moment Theodore shot himself, rather 
than fall into the hands of his enemy. 
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If the foregoing account is correct, it is clear 
that the King was led to release the Europeans 
because he was informed that his present was 
accepted, and that, therefore, friendship was 
established. As clearly, Sir Robert Napier knew 
that such was Theodore’s impression, and took 
no steps whatever to undeceive him, but left 
him in that belief until he attacked Magdala 
next day. . ; 

I really think that the case ought to be put 
simply before the public in order that we may 
see what excuse can be made. 


Your obedient servant, HABESHY. 


Tue Bishop of Argyll and the Isles preached 
avery striking sermon at Westminster Abbey 
last Sunday. It was upon the text, ‘‘God is 
light, and in Him is no darkness at all,’’ and 
was an attempt to reconcHe the faith in a God 
of such light with the darkness which we see 
actually in the shape of both scepticism and sin 
around us. The Bishop’s faith was that the de- 
lay, the tardiness in the coming of God’s king- 
dom, is necessitated by the sort of kingdom 
which alone God has shewn His purpose through 
Christ to establish, — a kingdom not imposed by 
Him, but accepted and implored by us, a king- 
dom to the light of which we shall have worked 
our own way intellectually and morally. God 
will not put all things under His feet in the 
sense of ‘‘ force,’’ but will have all things put 
themselves under His feet ‘‘in the way of 
choice.”? In other words, science must find its 
way to God by its own light, and the spirit by 
its own free choice ; and God will wait for this, 
however long, rather thazi strain the human in- 
tellect and conscience by too overwhelming a 
manifestation of His own power and will. Of 
many impressive sermons recently delivered in 
the Westminster Abbey services, this must have 
been one of the most impressive. 

Spectator, 11 July. 


A new class of evidence has at length, like 
the electric telegraph, made its way slowly into 
the precincts of the law courts. On Saturday, 
in the Admiralty Court, in a case of damage to 
a ship, photographs were admitted to show her 
condition, — a development little expected thirty 
years ago in throwing light on law proceedings. 
The lawyers, however, are not to be put down 
by the alleged accuracy of the photographs ; 
for, on the ground of conflict of evidence, they 
obtained a reference to the Trinity Masters. 
Still, some day, we may see a sworn photo- 
grapher in Chancery and a new class of legal 
functionaries. Taking photographs may consti- 
tute part of the examination on the law of evi- 
dence. Athenzum. 





